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FILM DIARY 


Wed. Feb, 26th. 


a es 


The Comdeians (GB '67) P. Glenville;R.Butm,E.Tayla, 
'61) A.Resnaiss D.Sgric. ) 


+ Last Year At Marienbad (France 


Duke of Yorks 
Suss. Film 


Momma Don't Allow (G5'55)T.Richardson + K.Reisz (shart) ) Soc. L+7pm. 


The Sundowmners (USA '60)F. Zinneman;R.Mitchum 
+Un Homme Et Une Femme 
In The Heat Of The Night (USA '67 N. Jewison; 

S.Poitier,R.Steiger. 
(Sweden '67) UeWiderberg 
(USA '68) G.Douglas 


Bivira Madigan 
+ Lady In Cement 
Thurs. Feb. 27th. | 
+ Accident (GB '67)J.Losey;D. Bogarde ,§.Baker 
+ Exodus (USA '60)0.Preminger;P. Newman. 
+ ihe Trial uf Joan OF eee '62)R. Bresson 
A Shot In The Dark (USA 4)B.Edwards:P,Sellers 
if (Gp '68) L.Anderson ; 
Funny Girl (USA '68) W.Wyler 
Strange Cargo (USA 'LO)F.Borzage 
+ Un Homme Et Une Femme 
An The Heat Of The Night 
Sivira Madigan 
The Comedians 


+ 


+ 


Frid. Feb. 28th. 
+ Knife In The Water (Poland '61)R.Polanski 
Toni (France '35)J.Renoir 
Dre Strangelove (USA '63)S.Kubrik;P.Sellers 
+ Exodus 
Elvira Madigan 
ieee a 
Funny Girl 


Ss 


+ The Criminal Life Of Archibaldo De La Cruz 
_ecee S Mexico '55) L.Bunuel 
Deadline USA (USA '52)R.Brooks;H.Bogart 
+ Le Petit Soldat (France 
White Feather (USA '55)R.Webb:R.Wagner 
+ Exodus 
The Comedians 
Fig te 
Funny Girl 


Elvira Madigan 


Sune Mar. 2nd. 
+ Father Of The Bride (USA '50)V.Minelli;S.Tracy 
+The General (USA '26)B.Keaton 

the Detective (USA '68)G.Douglas;F.Sinatra 
* Exodus 
ae > 


'60)J.L.Godard;A.Karina 


Embassy 


(France nog eelaach ss laa Continentale 


Continentale 


Brewreeive 
Academy 


CoLlifech7~30pm. 
Curzon 
SussFilmS. 6pm. 
CollArt7.30pm. 
A.B.C. 

Regent 

Londen ITV 
Continentale 
Continentale 

HB eee eag 

Duke of Yorks 


Curzoni1pm. 
BBC 2 

Univé2 2.15pm. 
Curzon 

Bieevesl. 

A.B.C. 

Regest 


B.Comb.11pm. 


BBC 1 
B.F.T.11pm. 
Curzon11pm. 
Curzon 

Duke of Yorks 
AsiBie Cl. 

Regent 

Brolvs {Ie 


ITV London 
Bel<T, 

Duke of Yorks 
Curzon 


° eo e 


Regent 


Mon. Mar. 3rd. 


+ Fail Safe (USA ‘'53)S.Lumet 

+ Herostratus (GB '63)D.Levy 
Exodus 

TE 


Funny Girl 


Tues. Mar. Wth. 
The Bank Dick (USA '41)W.C.Fields 
Exodus 
~*~ Herostratus 
+ de 


Funny Girl 


Weds. Mar. Sth. 

+ Ugetsu Monogatari (Japan '53)K.Mizogouchi 
Carmen Jones (USA '55)0,Preminger 
Exodus 

+ Herostratus 

+ The Detective 

pees 
Funny Girl 


CS 


+ Gul De Sac (GB a 
M. Kobayashi 


+Les Regles Du Jeu 
+ The Detective 
Herostratus 


Frid. Mar. 7th. 
7 ae Pawnbroker (USA '63)S.Lumet;R.Steiger 


Goha (France '65)d.Baratier 


eS 


+ Une Femme Est Une Femme (France '61)J.Gndard. 
+ The Wages Of Fear (France '52)H.Clouzot 
+ Berlin Olympiad (Germany '36)L.Riefenstal 

+ The Pawnbroker 
+ Les Liasons Dangereuses 
+ The Detective 


Sun. Mar. 9th. 
Sana weener (France '68)J.L.Godard;M.bare 
4 The Plainsman (USA '37)C.B.DeMille _ 
+ The Appartment (USA '60)B.Wilder,J. Lemmon 
The Long Ride Home (USA '67)P.Karlson;G. Ford 
+ The Wages Of Fear 
+ The Pawnbroker 
+Les_Liasons Dangereuses 


Univé2 7pm. 
BoF.T. 
Curzon 
i. Gi 
Regent 


CollHd7. 30pm. 
Curzon 
BeF.T. 
7 Nise OR 
Regent 


SussFilmSoch+7pm. 


BBC 2 
Curzon 
Bigdto dhs 
Duke of Yorks 
/\ aD OAR 
Regent 


CollTech7.30pm. 
CollArt7.J0pm. 
London ITV 
Curzon 


'“SussFilmS.6p.m. 


Duke of Yorks 
BrscHi ote s 


Curzon 


Les Liasons Dangereuses (France '59)R. Vading d Maza 


BBC 2 


BeF.T.11pme 
B.Comb11 pm. 
Del ells 
) Curzon 


Duke of Yorks 


Bick. 2. 

BEC 4 

BBC 1 

Duke of Yorks 
B.Combi1pme 

) Curzon 
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Mone Mar. iOth. 
* Cuba Si (France '61)C.Marker 
+ Weekend 
+ The Pawnbroker 
+Les Liasons Dangereuses 
The Long Road Home 


flues Mar.1ith. 
+ Monsieur Hulot's Holiday (France '52)J.Tati 
Un Chien Andalou (France '28)L.Bunuel 
+ Weekend 
+ The Pawnbroker 
+tLes Liasons Dangereuses 


Weds. Mar. i2th. 

+ The Vanishin ng Corporal (France '61)J.Renoir 

+The Emperor Waltz (Austria 'h7)B.Wilder 
Goldfinger (GB '66)G.Hamilton;S. Connery 
Thunderball (GB '67)G. Hamilton; S.Connery 

+ The Pawnbroker 

+ Les Liasons Dangereuses 

* Weekend 


thurs. Mar. 13th. 
Rashomon (Japan '50) A. Kurosawa 
Les Cousins (France '59)C.Chabrol 
Weekend 
Goldfinger 
Thunderball 


Frid. Mar. fei 
La Marsellaise (France '37)d.- enoir 
The Bobo (USA '67)R. Parrish;P.Sellers 
Weekend 


+ These films reviewed/previewed 
Marienbad: BFR I1I,4 
Lady in Cement/The UisteeuaNe- BER 10,5 
Accident: BFR II ,3 
Exodus: BFR I1,3 
frial of Joan of Arc: BFR Il ,4 
Dong: BER TE 4 
Un Homme et Une Femme: BFR II,4 
The Plainsman: BFR II,2 
Knife in the Water: BRR 1,1 
Cuba Sis BER £1,2 


) 
) 


} 


Univaé2 
Brett lie 
Curzon 
Curzon 
Duke of Yorks 


CollEHda7.30pm. 
UnivAi 7pm. 
Bis Hie aks 

Curzon 
Curzon 


SussFilmSoch+7¢ 
BBC 2 
Duke of 
Yorks 
Curzon 
Curzon 
Bing dke 


CollArt7.10pm. 
SussFilmS.6pm. 
By iie we 

Duke of 

Yorks 


BBC 2 
Curzoni1pm. 
Beit lisse 


ARTS CENTRE EVENTS 


“eee ay 26th é Meeting House S.p.n. 
UNIVIRSITY CHCIR & ORCHES TRA 
Conductor - Laszlo Heltay 
BIZ; T - Symphony in C 
SCHOSTAKOVITCH - Piano Concerto No.2 Op.101 


MOZART - Yesperae Sclennes de Confessore K. 359 


Thursday February 27th. Clie’. Gages me 
EARLY MUSIC CONSOR! 

Popular Music in Europe 1300 - 1625 

Music of English Kings and Queens 1,00 - 1625 


Thursday March 6th. University Lounge &.pem. 
KEN COLYER : 

New Orleans Jazz - Documentary - Slices - Films 

and Tapes. 


Monday March 3r¢d. Room 112 — Falmer House 8.p.n. 
THE CRISIS IN MODERN HUSIC 
An illustrated talk by Joseph Horovitz 


EXHIBITIONS now until : 
5 Papuan Artists -—- arch 4th Afras Common Room 
Euan Uglow - March 16th Lancaster House 
Jean Spencer - March 23rd Room 112, Falmer House 
Chelsea Postgraduates - March 23rd J.C.R., Falmer House 


TICKETS: 7/6 (Students 5/-) Ken Colyer 6/- (Stud ents dla, 
are available from k.J3. Bredon's Bookshop, 10 ita 
Personal Travel Bureau, Plsher Street, Lewes; Art 
University of Sussex, Falmer eee Tel: 66755 ext.20. 

J 3 & (22 
ALL £f, Re: EVE JU N20 THE ae or further 
ALL ART CENTRE EVENTS Jit OPLN. 2O THO PUBLIC for furtl 
information: The Secretary, Arts Centre, Un: University of Sussex, 
Falmer Brighton, Tel: 66755 ext.20. 
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PREVIEWS 


Le Petit Soldat (France 1960). J.L. Godard, M. Suter, 
A. Karina. 


Godard's originally banned film on the political and 
emotional confusions of the generation that had to fights 
the Algerian war. Bruno. member of the OAS and charged with 
the assassination of an FLN agent, falls in love with a girl 
(A. Karina) who works for the FL ana betrays him. Godard 
uses the juxtaposition of political assignment and emotional 
commitment to investigate the theme which dominates his 
early work: the interrelation of emotion ana intellect, 
action and reflection. "TI was confused politically when I 
decided to do this film, and made a special effort to reflect 
this confusion in the film". 


Bh. Ts ail March. oie 


if (G.B. 1968) Lindsay Anderson 
; Lindsay Ancterson's film about the outbreak of violence 

an® anarchy in the hot-house atmosphere of an English public 
school. None of the BFR editors have seen the film yet, and 
we are eager to learn what Mr. Anderson has to say about the 
revolutionary potential of the choic fruit of British 

education. The film will inevitably invite comparison with 
Vigo's inimitable classic ‘Zero Ce Conduite’ and with certain. 


Se 


scenes of Losey's Accident — Review in the next issue. 
ABC 27 February.- 5 March T.E. 


Father of the Bride (U.S.A. 1950) V. Minelli, Ss. Tracy, 
; Joan Ssennett. 


The first of two "domestic" comedies (the sequel is 
called’ FATHER'S LITTLE DIVIDEND) which Minelli made in the 
early 50's. It concerns the trials of a middle-class father 
whose wife and children gradually run his home ané life for 
him. Déspite its "slisht" tone and atmosphere, this is an 
extremely typical and pure example of Minelli's style and 
vision. The transformation of Spencer Tracy's home into a 
world of chaos which totally alienates ana expels him is 
magnificently developed. and the possible choices of the 
Minelli hero of either rejecting the world imposed on him anda 
being forever exiled, or accepting its chaos as a positive 
quality,are very poignantly explored. Of special note: the 
surrealist nightmare in the ehurch before the wedding; 


ITV Lofdon March 2nd; T:5, 


=~ 


The General (U.S.A4-.1926)—-Buster Keaton. 


“Everyone-has heard of Keaton, what else is there left 
to say? He cirects and stars in this film about a young 
Southern railwayman, unable to fight for the Confederate 
Armies, who gets involved in the Civil War when some 
Northern soldiers steal his engine and try to steam North. 
The film is based on a historical incident and was later 
given the full treatment by Disney. Its historical context 
is unimportant except as a vehicle for the genius in mime, 
stunting and expression of Keaton, 


B.F,T. 2 March 


Herostratus (G.B. 1968) Don Levy, Michael Gothard, Gabriela 
Licu.di 


Don Levy's celebrated experimental first feature, in 
vivid colour. The story of a disillusioned young man who 
goes to a large advertising agency to persuade them to 
publicize nationally his méticulously planned suicide. 
Critical reaction has ranged from outright acclaim through 
to outright antagonism, but it can never be called uninter= 
esting. 


Ugetsw Monogatari (Japan 1953) K. Mizoguchi. 


At the Brussels Tnternational Exhibition of 1958 a jury 
of 'International Critics’ was asked to name a list of 'the 
ten best films ever made’. Amons the fairly predictable ten 
was ‘Ugetsu Monogatari’ by Kenji Mizoguchi a veteran Japanese 
Airector whose only film available to British audiences had 
peen "Street of Shane" about Tokyo prostitutes, sererely 
mutilated, dubbed and shown at Nudie Cinemas. 


‘Since that date 'Ugetsu’ has had a wite showing in 
Britain. Mizoguchi is a director much less accessible to 
Western audiences than Kurosawa. Ths first and most lasting 
impression left by this film is of stunning visual beauty. 

The story Jine is deceptively simple. During a time of civil 
war in Japan's ‘middle azes' two village potters see the 
possibility of making profits by shirt g theiv pots to the 
nearest town. One has visions of be rich, the other of 
becoming a mighty warrior. Agains: e€ wisnes of their wives, 
they and their families make the perilous journey and set up 
shop in the town market place. The first potter is asked to | 
take some of his wares to the manor of a local aristocrat. He 
meets the daughter of the house and fali8 in love with hers 


y 


= 

He moves into the mansion leaving his wife and partner. 
Some time later he meets a passing priest who tells him 
that the girl he loves is in fact a ghost. The priest 
gives him a remedy to exorcise the ghost and the potter 

eakes up to find himself in the ruins of what was once 
the fine mansion. Meanwhile his wife, destitute, has 
been killed by some starving Samurai. The second potter 
uses his money to buy armour and becomes a great general. 
His wife, also deserted is forced to become a prostitute. 
The general meets her by accident, realises what he has 
done and throws away his arms. 


Meanwhile, the first potter has returned to his 
village where he finds at first his wife looking after 
their son. When he wakesup he finds that his wife is 
dead. 


Obviously a2 bald outline does not give much clue to 
the quality of the film and its underlying thread of 
fatalism. If not one of the world's ten best films, it 
ig certainly a near masterpiece. 


(Univ. Film Soc. March 5) 


Kwaidan (Japan 1964.) Xobazashi, Katsura Nakamura. 


Not seen in England until 1967, Kwaidan is a 
collection of three episodes about the supernatural in 
old Japan. Made between "Harakiri" and "Rebellion" it is 
in a class of its own. Jn colour, which I'm told is superb, 
Kobayashi says that he works enormously hard to extract 
the maximum effect from each sequence. Jf "Rebellion" is 
anything to go by this should be well worth seeing. 


Coll. Art. 6 March GI. 


Cul-de-Sac (G!B. 1955) R. Polanski, Donald Pleasance, 
-_ Francoise Dorleac, Lionel Stender. 


a ee te en nm a na 


blackest best. Donald Pleasance magnificent as a repressed 
drop-out bourgeois whose possessive relationship with his 
beautiful wife (Francoise Dorleac) is upset by the intrusion 
of one dead and one wounded gangster (Jack WacGowran, 
Lionel Stander). Sub-Pinter dialogue, sub-Beckett boredom 
but more assuredly English in its dealing with favourite 
Polanski themes than Renulsion. The personalised conflict 
of ideologies, sexual hing~-uns, the complex of deceit, 
explosive violence and Folanski's misogyny come over 

neatly against a superd natural background. Shot almost 
completely in natural light (by Gilbert Taylci#) the mood 
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is perhaps a little too superficial. Polanski has always 
excelled at capturing detail and contrast between his 
characters and their environment. No heavy-handed 
symbolism a la Repulsion as Pleasance goes insane but 
what analysis there is can be credited to the actors. 
Pleasance juggling eggs is a work of art and the all 

out assault on bourgeois nicety needs to be seen. 


Coll. Tech. 6 March G!IH. 


The Last Frontier (U.S.A. 1955) <A. Mann, Victor Mature 


Similar to DEVILS DOORWAY (also recently ‘on T.V.) 
THE LAST FRONTIER shows the crisis of a mans identity 
(a trapper wanting to become a US army officer) as the 
crisis of a country between two cultures: on the one 
hand natural symbiosis between man and nature, but also 
savagery: on the other comradeship, order, protection 
but also hypocrisy, arrogance and stupidity. Note the 
subtle use Mann makes of the central symbol of the film - 
the blue uniform. 


TTY London March 6th T.H. 


A Man on the Beach (GR 1955) Joseph Losey, D. Wolfit. 


A short feature (430 mins) shot brilliantly bE Losey 
concerning a casino robbery in a seaside town. The twist 
of the film relies on the old truth that it is the blind 
who really see. 


Curzon 6 March. 


La Régle du Jeu: (France 1939) Jean Renoir 


A country house film where the crossed threads of 
lovers intrigues tragically unweave themselves. ‘The old 
order is represented by La Chesnaye who holds the party 
at his country residence. The embodiment of honours, he 
finds his principles no match for life, but unlike 
Schumaker his gamekeeper, he does not limit his life to 
fit his principles, he merely ignores its complexity and 
concentrates on his hobby: he collects antique mechanical 
toys. André Jurieux embodiment of the new order is 
equally at home with mechanical toys - he has just made 
the first solo flight of the Atlantic - and similarly 
the cnflict between his honour and his love for Christine 


aA 


(La Chesnaye's wife) bring him to a point of stasis. 
Against them is set Marceau, the poacher become 
servent, who acts out his barest emotions with chaotic 
results. Mediating between all the crossed lovers is 
Octave, the friend of all who sees everything and must 
watch the dance of death unfold itself. 


Univ. Sussex. Film Soc. March 6. Pse. 


Les Liaisons Dangereuses (France 1959) R. Vadim, Ge 
Philippe, J. Moreau, A. Stroyberg. 


Vadim attempts to dress up the original novel in 
modern clothing. The dramatic irony of the plot is 
rather pedantically exploited and there is a lack of 
vigour in the direction. The characters are inade- 
quately drawn and the repercussions of the situations 
unexplored. De Gaulle banned the export of this film 
originally, on grounds that it misrepresented French 
society - it is certainly not a better effort of the 
French cinema. 


Curzon March 7th -— l2th Rixd<« 


'Le Salaire de la Peur' (The Wages of Fear) France/italt 
T9543 Henri-Georges Clouzot. 


This film depicts the struggle of four men to escape 
the corroding poverty of life in 4 Central American town, 
a town based on an American-controlled oil field, where 
foreign workers find themselves economically trapped, 
living perpetually on credit. 2000 dollars each is 
offered to volunteer drivers to take two long, heavy 
truck loads of nitro-glycerine 300 miles across untended, 
dilapidated, primitive mountainous roads, to an ocil- 
well fire. The film is 2 metaphor of struggles centering 
on the battle of the four characters under critical 
(physical and mental) strain. The transportation of high 
explosives takes place in the face of unpredictable 
obstacles. Suffering, death and the mockery of success 
terminate in a total existentialistic catastrophe. 


With the desire to return to the use of 'classical 
montage', Clouzot (director of the highly paaised !Le 
Corbeau' (1943) creates 2 generating mood of extreme, 
acute tension by ostensibly simple means. Integral to this, 
is the use of vivid visual contrast and sharp, powerful 
precision editing, to what is often only a simple 
Locational sound such as the roar of 2 diesel lorry in 
manoeuvre on a wooden decaying mountain road platform. 


George Liebold 


B; Comb: 9 March. 


aA 
Berlin _Olvmpied (cemmany. 1956) L. Riefenstal 


A superbly made record of the 1936 Olympic Games in Berlin. 
Breathtaking technical prowess makes this a film to be seen 
even be those uninterested in athletics. 

Although Riefenstdl now claims to have had no sympahy 
with the Nazis (and the occasional shots of Hitler in this 
film show something less than adulation) the total effect is 
utterly inhuman with athletes viewed as beautifully artic 
ulated pieces of sculpture. 

A comparison with Ichikawa's 'Tokyo Olympiad’ (196) will 
suffer. The lasting image of the Japanese film was ef a small, 
boney, brown man pattering along the gruelling twenty-six 
miles of the Marathon, sometimes Smiling slightly, sometimes 
in pain. The memory of the Riefenstal film is of a faceless, 
perfectly formed robot performing the stylised gyrations of 
symnastic excercises. 


(Brighton Film Theatre March 8th.) Gad» 


Une Femme Est Une Femme (France 196()] dei< Godard; Anna Karina, 
J-C:. Brialy, d-P. Belmondo, 


Godard's third feature, the first in colour and the only 
one to have beén shot in a studio. Homage to the American 
musical (Godard wanted Gene Kelly for the lead) but even more 
to Karina, Godard's wife (then). A two-line plot about a girl 
who wants a baby from her lover (Brialy) who insists they get 
married first, when he has some money. UnSure of him, she 
goes to see his friend (Belmondo) and, of course, on confess- 
ing to Brialy she is obliged to make doubly sure. Shot in 
Paris as usual, Karina plays a strip-artiste (Godard's pre- 
occupation with prostitution of all kinds - she sells her 
body for limited use) who wants to be a musical star. Godard's 
re-evaluation of cinema as a realistic méGium is seen in an 
already developed form. Karina winks at ths camera, she throws 
a fried egg in the air runs to answer the vhone returns some 
seconds later to catch it. The image deceives, both verbal and 
visual, Godard uses both. He doesn't portray emotion but States 
it - just as Karina and Brialy show each other book titles 
instead of talking at points. This is not a film about anything, 
but rather with certain things. When Karina errs in Gialogue 
(which is recorded on set) Godard edits it in. Three minutes 
of Azgnavour's ‘You let yourself go' is taken up by a closé-up 
of a worried Karina looking at photasof Brialy and Belmondo 
with two whores, Afterwards she asks Belmondo to say a lie and 
then the truth; she can detect no difference in his expression. 
Even the title is ambiguous, a pun — Karina's French is not 
too good at the end Brialy tells her ‘tu es infame';: she corr- 
ects him 'je suis une femme’. 

'I don't know whether this is a comedy or a tragedy, but 
anyway it's a masterpiece! Well it's fun. 

(Brighton Film Theatre 8th. March) GH. 


roe 
Weekend (France 1967) J-L. Godard; M. Dare, J. Yanne. 


The symbolic encounters and exploits of a bourgeois couple 
on their weekend trip to the country. Sardonic illustration of 
a Paris graffiti; one wesckend on the roads is ten times blood- 
ier than a whole year of student revolution. Godard's intention 
is to explore’the pre sent cultural and political chaos through 
the eyes of the young, 'withit' French bourgeoisie exposing 
their violence, crudity and perversion. The concept of the con- 
sumer society is here carried to its logical implications: the 
cannabalistic hippies only do overtly what the couple is prac- 
tisinge every day. The film is a-sipnificant development and 
modification of the surrealist anti-bourgecis stance of L'age 
a'Or to which it has been compared. 

~ (Brighton Film Theatre March 9th-15th.) TH. 


The Appartment (USA 1960) B. Wilder; Shirley MacLaine, Jack 
Lemmon. 


A how to succeed in business film As one would expect with 
Wilder the recipe for success is to prey on the vices of one's 
bosses. So Jack Lemmon moves rapidly from clerk to executive 
by loaning out his appartment to his bosses to be used by them 
as a rendevous point with their mistresses. To climb society's 
ladder of success. Lemmon has to give up his full manhood. The 
endings as with all Wilder's comedies is napoy put this is merely 
plot, the analysis still stands. For Wilder deceit is the norm, 
even:on the personal level, thus when Jack Lemmon asks Shirley 
MacLaine how many affairs he has she ope 'three' while 
unconsciously raising four fingers. 

(BBC i WMarch 9th.) Ak PaH. 


Monsieur Hulot's Holiday (France 1952) J. Tati; J.Tati. 


fe Ti a omen DE 


imateds “Not. only is it as aoa comical work since the Marx 
Brothers but a milestone in the history of the modern cinema. 
Like all great comics, Tati, before making us laugh, creates 
a universe. Arounc his Monsieur Hulst, a Come eee world orders 
itself like ks erystal forming around a grain of salt. intro- 
duced into a super-saturated solution. Admittedly the character 
ereated by Tati is-fumny by himself, but almost. accidentally 
and in any case always PBelevisre to the worid in which he moves. 
He may not even be present in some of the funniest gags bec- 
ause M. Hulot is only.the metaphysical incarnavion of a kind 
of creative ‘chaos which will always outlive him. ' 
(Coll. of Education March 11th.) André Bazin’ 4953. 


wa” [blows 


The Emperor Waltz (USA 1947) B. Wilder; Bing Crosby, 
Joan Fontaine. 


Wilder's first colour film: dagzzingly colourful but much 
too trite and missing his vicious cynical sense of humour. 
It had a large budget, (Wilder reportedly spent 90,000 dollars 
on constructing an island, painting one side of a mountain, 
importing treés etc, all for a two-minute scene where two dogs 
fall in love). Paramount pushed the publicity, but it was a 
commercial failure. The scene is the royal court of Vienna in 
1901, to which a travelling phonograph salesnian (Bing Crosby 
comes, His extraordinary fox-terrier falls in love with the 
pedigree poodle of a beautiful countess (Joan Fontaine) and 
naturally romance ensues between the dog-owners. It is however 
spasmodically funny, the ballroom sequence is extremely slick, 
and it is definitely an interesting Wilder excercise. 

(BBG 2 March 12th.) t Rs 


The Varishing Corporal (France, 1961) J Renoir. 


Renoir is a universally acknowledged genius but this film, 
made late in his career, has been consistently undervalued. Its 
story-line has a deceptive simplicity compared with his other 
works. The time is 19h0 and we follow a group of#-rench conscripts 
through capture by the Germans,incarceration and escape(for some). 
The tone is consistently light, aided by the boyish charm of the 
leading actor. However, the complexity of the film only appears 
in comparison with Renois's universally acclaimed "La Grande 
Tilusion (1937). There the war is Warld War I and we follow a 
working class airman(Jean Gabin) who is captured and escapes 
with the help of his patrician fellow-officers. 


But 196+ for Renoir is not 1937,just as the France of 1940 
is not that of 1944. Bhe simple view of the strong worker triumph- 
ing over effete aristocrats has to be discardeé, just as the 
simple slogan 'They shall not pass’ has been succeeded by "We 
shall win because we are the strongest ' Renoir's 1961 vision 
is of a sadder,more complicated, world than that provided by the 
Popular Fronte 


In fhe Vanishing Corporal no aristocrats or bourgeoisie appear. 
Indeed, the hero is not placed in a social context at all except 
in his relationship with his comrades. The central message is 
one of hope, not in the monolithic advance of the muscular worker, 
put in the shifting,intangible forces of comradeship, burdens 
shared and struggles held in common. 

(Unive Film Soc. March 12th.) Gedo 
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ROSEMARY'S BABY (R. Polanski U.S.A. 1968; J. Cassavetes, M. Farrow) 


"T like to see horror films, ... I like to be afraid, to laugh, to cry or to 
moved." The horror of Polanskits films seems to become more desperate, more isolated 
and yet more entangled with.the contradictions of society from Knife in the Water 
through Repulsion to Cul-de-Sac. The agonies of his Characters are more isolated 
because of the wider implications they have for society - eventually the characters 
succumb to social pressures by accepting an unreality as a fact and denying its 
validity (Knife in the Water) or else refusing to accept reality at all as’ their 
situations become more desperate (Repulsion, Cul-de-Sac) and thus becoming clin- 
ically mad. While in Cul-de-Sac Donald Pleasance could squat on a rock screaming 
"Tl am mad" in utter isolation, in Repulsion before that Catherine Deneure was nad 
but could not recognise it in a state of catatonic shock,in "Rosemary's Baby" the 
sene-insane distinction breaks down altogether and the whole social group we are in- 
volved in would seem to have accepted fantasy as real - and shortly the whole of 
society will accept it to; the Second Coming has taken place. Perhaps we are 
clinically insane in any case - those of us who believe in God, Christ or any such; 
at mre those who accept the intelligibility of such notions (Hail Rosenary. = Hail 
Mary ). 


The whole gamut of Rosemary's beliefs is ambiguous - initially a Catholic, then 
lapsed, she denies Satanism then accepts it as a reality - whatever assignment of 
values on the sane-insane dimension we make each is. perfectly consistent given a 
particular social context. When she screams in the middle of the rape (?) - dream(?) 
"This is no dream, this is really happening!" our immediate reaction is deny that, 
or, at most, to accept it within the context of a dream. Yet, it wasn't a dream as 
we shall see, Finally she transcends that dichotomy and accepts her baby qua baby. 
(At that point one might well ask "Who is Polanski kidding?" - or does the smile on 
Rosemary's face which closes the picture remind us of the smile on Catherine Deneure's 
face as a little girl that ends Repulsion; has the whole social context shifted up 
one level; is Rosemary mad?) 


The nove to the States was a big one for Polanski considering his aversion to 
American production methods - but on the whole he has managed to carry it off ad- 
mirably. As a straight suspense-horrer, it never flays but rather involves the au- 
dience in each new twist of the narrative. The paradox of achieving the true Gothic 
atmosphere in what is ostensibly modern New York says as much for Polanski's direction 
as for cracked facade of contemporary America. There is an economy of shots as in 
the scene in which Rosemary is hoarding the pills given to her after her baby's birth 
- the neat row of pills in the crack of the bookshelf speaks volumes, ‘The scene in 
the laundry~basement of the block of flats, in comparison to the modern apartments 
upstairs, has a true atmosphere of gothic horror; the scene in which Rosemary unravels 
the anagram with the aid of a Scrabble set has the air of Thomas's frantic search for 
meaning in his blow-ups in Antonioni's film end the Hitchcockian menace as Rosemary 
stalks the Castavet's apartment in a nightdress, knife at the ready, is perhaps nore 
indebted to Psycho than to the bizarre scenes in the hallway in Repulsion. 


However, underlying all this is there not perhaps a coherent attack on conten- 
porary American society? As with all Polanskits films we are left at the end with 
a feeling that is best expressed "What now?" As usual he poses a number of problems 
many of which remain unresolved. The conflict between husband and wife caused by the 
intervention of an external threat (this time the Devil himself!) is a common theme 
for Polanski (Cul-de-Sac, Knife in the Water) and always the threatening person is 
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an aspect of society personified, The price for which Guy sells his soul, the 
ultimate bourgeois nature of the ‘evil' satanists (brilliantly exemplified by Ruth 
Gordon's magnificent portrayal of the Brooklynesque high-priestess who fusses. about 
the mess on the carpet as Rosemary stands threatening the coven with a neat-knife ) 
leads us to the conclusion that Rosemary's baby is the son of capitalism itself, 

Yet Satanism is offered as an alternative to modern Ideology, In the drean sequence 
we see Hutch (who warns Rosemary and Guy of the dangers. of the apartment block into 
which they are moving) turn into a caricature of John Kennedy and at another point 
Kennedy's deep Boston tones tell Rosemary at the fore of the yacht the captains 

"I'n sorry, Catholics onlyi" <A nasty joke on Polanski's American audiences? Kennedy, 
a Catholic, a symbol of American capitalisn, so-called liberelism and egalitarianisn 
is identified with one of the victims of the Satanists*, Catholicism, the most op- 
ulent, luxurious and decadent of religious is the antithesis of Satanisn, yet they 
are identified (Hail Rosemary = Hail Mary). Rosemary is in a no-man's land between 
two extrenes which are both contradictory and equateable where is she to turn? 


If Polanski is making these assertions the only solution he offers is in Rose- 
mary's last stance. Is the smile on her face Polanskits smile as he transcends 
polities, religion and believes he has the answer in accepting objects and situations 
as things-in-themselves with no regard to their connotations? That he fails: to 
answer the questions he sets (what is the exact nature of Rosemary's relationship 
with Guy? where do they go fron here, where is society to go?) would seen to suggest 
an answer in the affirmative, Rosemary's benign smile coulé be interpreted as a 
smile of indifference, of apathy. Although Polanski apparently condemns bourgeois 
society, that indifference is a prime characteristic of the bougeois. Taking any- 
thing out. of context causes it to lose all significance (of Blow-Up) and accepting 
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it as meaningful out of context is surely bling if not eriminally negligent, 


Polanski's ability to live (well) in the bourgeois society he so apparently 
condenms is tantamount to taking his life out of context. If he condemns all points 
of view -‘as he seems to in Rosenaxy’s Baby = he is condemning none, If Rosemary 
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can only realise herself and attain satisfaction through abstracting a situation and 
reifying it, then she is committing the cardinal sin of the apolitical bourgeoisie - 
but we cannot condone Ber,’ ox Polanski, for ignoring the facts nor can we condone her 
or Polanski, for their self-indulgence, 


G. Herman 


Shown ABC February 12th - 19th, 


*The most obviously sympathetic character in the film. 


PREGNANT WITH THRROR 


Rosemary's Baby Roman Polanski (1968) 
Sonsone asks, “Have you seen Rosenary's Baby?" and I answer, 


"Yes, if you mean the film; but if yay mean did I actually get a 
peak at the little devil, all bare behind and sae ii the answer 
is no. Polanski kept the camera away; after all, he's not in the 
business to make baby pictures, eight by ten glossies or 160m, . 
what did you expect? And when you think about it that is exactly 
what you did expect, a good horrible look. Rosemary had a good Look 
and a serean, let's have the same. We came to be spooked let's be 
done with it. But terror isn't just a cheap scare, a quick jump 
and a deep breath; it's not that simple. Real terror is slow to 
take effect, it lingers in the corridors of the mind, it grows 
larger the more we think about it. It finally takes possession 
and controls. 

The emotional strategy of the stock horror film, however, is 
another matter entirely. Basically it involves three figures: 
lovely maiden, horrible monster, terribly concerned audience, The 
Scene opens with the lovely maiden reading a primer on chastity by 
Victorian candlelight. The maiden is both virginal and desirable, 
in a distant sisterly way. We feel protective, especially when 
the great ugly monster comes out from behind the tapestry, finger- 
noils' out, sneaking up behind her. We are concerned, even terrified, 
we want to ery out, warn the dozy virgin of tinted ieee Ts threats 
+o her little person, but we are impotent, we can't reach her no 
natter how hard we squirn (what kind of men are we?); but the 
naiden suspects nothings and flips the page pe Nae De a her 
sacred innocence. Then a sound or shadow;.: the lovely maiden turns 
round, sees the nonster, blood drains from her cheeks into her chest 
cavity and she screams out terrified. But are we as terrified? No. 
We fall back in our sents relieved, the terror dissipates and we 
watch the ravishment; concerned yes; but unaffected. Let the monster 
do what it will -- we'll watch! 

The enotional progression is a simple one. If the maiden 
is in distress but doesn't know it, we are terrified; but if she 
discovers her danger we're immedintely relieved. Danger must be 
unknown if it is to be truly terrifying. As the Jewish woman as she 
was being raped by a Cossack advised her child who was looking on 
in horror, "Don't worry for me -- I relax and enjoy it -- after all 
a pogrom is 2 pogrom." A fear understood is immedintaly less 
frightening, even enjoyable. And, of course, the reverse is also 
true: a fear no longer understood compounds the terror. 

Polanski handles this stocl emotion-machine with marvelous 
dexterity. At one point Rosemary decides that her baby is dead 
ind@ide her; she doubts Dr. Saperstein's medical advise; she refuses 
to drink any more tanis root cocktails; she stands up to her husband 
We're relieved, marvelous we think, the girl is finally on the right 
rack. Now we'll find out the truth, whether the witches are real 
or simply her projections, whether the baby is normal or a monster, 
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and so on, But then the baby kicks inside her; she touches her 
stomach; "It's alive!" she says, "My baby is alive!" Tears of 

joy, complete re-establishnent of trust, true happiness is indeed 

a smiling mother, for the time being she no longer suspects danger, 
Rosemarg is no longer afrnid. Her relief, her joy, confirms our 
fears =~ we are now farther from the truth, the terror screw is 
tightened... In this scene, as in many others, the vehicle for terror 
is not a monster, or a quick canera angie, but Rosemary's happiness. 

At nearly every turn Rosenary is surrounded by the "horrible 
monster", in this case witches, of the stock emotion-machine but 
they are never the vehicles for terror. The witches are grotesques, 
charactetirs, you're actual New Yorkers; if they are anything at 
all they are conic. We expect then to be threatening, we are 
waiting for them to do what witbhes do, but they never do, BOO, 

The New -York witches wheel in the laughter not the fear: "Have 
another piece of cake"; "How much is the sofa?"; who could miss the 
Japanese witch with the canera; the "nickey" in the chocolate 
mousse (Mrs. Castevettes calls it "nouse"). 

Instead of the "horrible monster" of the stock terror 
mechanism Polanski has substituted a2 pregnant woman's altered 
psychology: fear of carrying a dead baby, fear of conspiracy 
against one's person, fear of prenitul disease, irradtation at the 
lack of one's privacy, need of beople to confide in, and so on, 

At the psychological level Polanski need prove none of this. Rose- 
mary's fears are highly probable; presented with all the substantial 
evidence for "the witches are akter me" even trustworthy Dr. Hill 
meed not believe her, The rape after a11 nay Simply be a fantasy -- 
Rosemary could easily be 2 psychotie or just having a difficult 
pregnancy -- there is always that possibility and if there is one 
thing we don't want it's to be tricked. We reserve judgement, hedge 
our bets, and sonsequently allow Polanski to catch us going both ways: 
we're afraid it's all true and we're afraid it's all a dream, 

Polanski's task is not to nake Rosenary's fears believable, 
at the psychological level they already are, nor is it to convince 
us that witches exist, this much we must grant him fron the start, 
but rather to make Rosenary's final response both believable and 2 
the same tine terrifying. The point of monster movies is twofold: 
bring in the monster to scare us in order to exercise our eriotions, 
and then !destroy the monster and re-confirn our morality, civilization, 
the natural order of the universe, and give us the pleasure of 
Seeing justice finally done, But in Rosenary's Baby not only is the 
monster not destroyed but what stands between us and it's destruction 
is Rosemary herself -- the one most harned, the "lovely maiden", 

This end must be defensible or the whole film is an exercise to no 
purpose, 

The easiest way for a director to involve us in a horror film 
(and involve us he must or else we sinply laugh) is to make us worry 
about the sme things that the "lovely maiden" figure (or her scientist 
boy friend) is afraid of. Someone says the big line, "Unless we 
‘destroy Phoebe she'll trample all of downtown Oskaloosa, eat aunt 
Martha, squash Spot the faithful fox.terrier, and ruin our weekend 
picnic. She must be destwoyed." But in Rosenary's Baby our concern, 
our fears, are never the sane as the "lovely maiden*s, Whereas 
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Rosenary's fear is always for the baby, our fear is never for the 
baby but rather for Rosenary. These two related lines of concern 
develop sige by side in the film -- Rosemary worries about her 
baby then we worry about Rosenary-- and allows Polanski to 
generate not only the stock responses but a more subtle terror, 
The film ends with Rosemary finally seeing her baby. The 

Suspense builds as she walks to the cradle, slowly pul&s back the 
black net to see her little one... bang, 100% visible proof 
followed hy necessary horrible scream, The "lovely maiden" has 
Seen the monster, now we can relax the worst is over, or so we 
think, We are now no longer afraid for Rosenary; the witches are 
likeble enough after all, but we still pity her and the question 
becomes what is she going to do. For the first time the "lovely 
maiden" has the initiative, 

After the big spook most horror films get on with the job of 
killing the monster. If there ever was, now is the time. : 

Then baby Adrian, the ugly anti-Christ, gives a scream, 
But this scream has no terror in it -- it's natural -- completely 
human -- we forsot a scream could mean I want to be loved. , 
Rosemary stands up and approaches the cradle again. Be a mother 
the witches urge, "Be a mother to Adrian". Rosemary sees her 
baby again, for a longer time, more clearly, and Slowly, slowly, 
she begins to rock the cradle. And then a smile lightens her face 
and with a lullaby she calms the child. And that snile on 
Rosenary's face » though we don't realize it until we leave the 
cinema, is the most terrible moment of the whole film, the one response 
we never expected, 

© beads: gy young woman can be betrayed by her husband, her 
neighbors, her doctors, be raped by the devil and give birth to 
@ monster and still be capable of tenderness is a terrifying 
possibility. We were expecting a fantesy of the mind; instead we 
watched & pregnant womnn's fears turn into a nother's love, a love 
more disturbing than the fear because fundamentally more real. 
There isino appeal to an outside world; Rosemary is our only index 
to sane Human emotions. New York is in fact as impersonal as a 
helicopter view of the rooftops. We were expecting the terror to 
be genereated from a remote realn of experience, the half-life, 
the dark side of the hunan mind, from something inexplicable, 
Something supernatural, infernal even; but when the terror cones 
from a mother's love for her child, fron nothing more than a 
smile and a lullaby, the fear and pity we felt for Rosemary turns 
in upon ourselves. We are finally asked not to believe in witches 
or frighten at the terrible crimes they commit, but rather 
contemplate what we ourselves are capable of. That human love 
can have no bounds is a deep and subtle fear. 


Leonard Shaykin 
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word in the context 

x ious considers two 
aspects of it : the dream of hapsy marrie a Tife, 1 the romantic cream 
of wit, elegance, and a love that is longer than the lifes which contain 
Lbs 


The American.Dream ~ and dream is the onvera 
of Lang's film - is a many~sided thing. Rancho 


Vern Haskell'’s (Arthur Kennedy, dream of marriage is shattered when 
his fiancee is killed in a gold robbery. In his ruthless search for 
vengeance he becomes the destroyer of the romantic dream of Chuck-a--luck, 
the the cause of Altar Keane's (Marlene Dietrich) death and literally 
becomes the outlaw. he criginally set out to kill. He also becomes the 
destroyer of the romantic within hinself - seen in the film's opening 
shot: a close-up of Vern kissing hie fiancee. 
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But ‘becomes! is too strong a word, for just as Bannion in’The Big 
Heat smashes the model »recinct station, indicati his repressed _ 

VLO olen nce even before the action proper gets under way. Sc Vern in the 
pening minutes of Rancho Hotcrious demonstrates pans latent viclence. 
finerily, Vern sends away the little boy. who has come between hin and 
his lovetalk with muicee. The significance 

fo this nomina ally normal reacti.n to an intruder into a private moment 

e 


of one's life is ee when precisely the same event cccurs with the 


robbers: the boy asks if he can mind their horses, and they bru eawely 
shoo him away. From the eee. despite their different frames cf refer.- 
ence, Vern and Kinch are equated. (Kinch kills Vern’s fiancee, and then 


anticipates his development by killing his fellow. outlaw who Ls squeamish. 
about the murder.) The only point. of difference between the two is one 

of courage. Kinch shoots: the squeamish outlaw in the back; Vern, although 
he is willing to murder Kinch ~ in a gunfight when he knows himself to 

be faster than Kinch - must also do it openly. In terms of plot, Vern'’s 
search for Kinch becomes a search fcr Altar, and it is by reference to 
her that Vern is evaluated. 


PEN coe MeN ~ The nature uf the romanticism inaged in Altar can best 
be described in terms of style. Yhat she is played by Dietrich is very 
important, for Dietrich brings to the character an elegance and 

which Lang uses to reinforce the sense cf necessary illusion that she 
represents. 


Significantly we first meet Altar in a flashba 
by a laughing deputy sheriff. Alwaye Altar is rec 
while in the flashbacks theuselves her integrity is demonstrated ~ she 
will not reduce herself to prostituting her appeal, and her love for 
frenchy is shown. At the end of the last flashback a character tells 
Vern, who is searching for Altar Keane and Chuck-a-luck in the hope 

a finding the killer of his fiancee, that if Altar and Frenchy are 
together, ‘They'll be in some romantic place.’ This is what Chuck-a~luck 


> iustily remembered 
Llled with affection 
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is, a fairy-tale castle, a dream world. Lang underlines this beautifully 
in the scene where Vern, with Frenchy, first sees Chuck-a-luck. They 
halt cn a very cbhvicus studio set, tiade pcintedly false by Lang in the 
editing. They ride against real background, and then are cut to ‘the 
backdrop scene, after. which lang cuts back to location shooting. 

Frenchy asks Vern if he is doing anything snecial, if not he'll take 

him where the law won't find him. (They have just broken jail.) Vern 
says, ‘I've got something to do but it can wait a while.’ Ie. he says he 
can opt out of reality for a while. Then they move from the dark half 

of the screen to the light half, and the catiera, supposed lly from the 
backéron, slowly, slowly moves in on Chuchkea-luck. The false clearing 
acts as a gateway to Chuck-a-luck. By making the gateway false, Lang 
Lang allows himself to film Chuck~a-luck as real without breaking its 
dream-world atmosphere, under the effect of which French ‘risks death 
for a bottle of perfume.’ Unfortunately on T.V. scenes such as the 

above lose their impact with the reduction o 1e@ lmage size and the 
change from colour to black and white. 
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Chuck-a~luck also serves a social functicn as a hideout for Outlaws. 
in this respect Yern is correct when he taunts Altar with the fact that 
she as head of Chuck-a~luck is a parasite who.could not exist without 
scciety's aes (She ie ten per cent. of all monies brought to 
Chuck-a-luck) But Vernis ighteousness, coming sc soon after he has beex 
willing to murder Kinch an cold blood, is misdirected. Lang benutifully 
shows this in the brief cut in the mid@le of his torrent of abuse to 
Frenchy burying man whose death Vern has indirectly caused. Frenchy 
and Altar have been driven cutside the law by the very virtues for 
which they are admired. Also in the film they are shown to have the only 
honest relationship: they de not use one another nor assume false iden- 
tities as does aire? who gets himself thrown in jail to meet. Frenchy , 
and, through him, Al var, and then makes love tc Altar to find out who-:. 
gave her the brooch (which he had given to his fiancee, and which his: 
fiancee's murderer had stolen). 
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By his persual of Altar, Vern estranges her from Frenchy. Altar sees 
in Vern a saviour who, nee Frenchy whe in fact did save her, is not 
cutside the law. She sees him as someone with whom she could, re-enter 
society. Yhe falseness of eds Sh hoapecag s1 with Altar, and the impossibil- 
ity of her leaving the dream world she lives in is fiz enly underlined 
by Lang's setting the Saree Vern/Altar scene in‘the backdro on clearing 
from which Vern has first seen Chuck-a a-luck, i.e@. in unreality.: Here 
Altar talks wistfully about Vern's ‘Honest mouth! and asks Vern to "0 
away and come back ten years ago.! The first statement is doubly ironic 
in that Vern, ostensibly an honest iia. aueug thieves, is in fact a 
would-be murderer masquerading as an honest man, aud, what is more, 
falsely sugsesting that he joves her. Altar's second statement by its 
reference to time pcints to frenchy's realistic assertion that, ‘It! 
time that holds us together.' They are getting old, and their style 
which united them is fading with (Age is mentioned throughcut the 
film and the flashbacks veinféxzcs the notion of Altar and frenchy as 
old: within the framework of reference Dietrich and Terrer can be old 
and yet not look it.) ' ~ 

Finally, Chuck-a~luck destroyed, Klinch killed, and Altar dead (€., 
save Frenchy) Vern and Frenchy ride out ~ to savheved Vern has destruyed 
both their dreams. PH. 


BOS. 
ERSONA: (Sweden 1967):Ingmar Bergman:Liv Ullman, 
Bibi Andersson. 


HOUR OF THE WOLF: (1968),:Tngmar Bergman:Liv Ullman, Max 
von Sydowe 


Both Hour of the Wolf and Persona begin in similar ways 
that stréss and réstress what Bergman is saying. Persona 
begins with flaring carbon lights and strips of film on the 
projector, Hour of the VYolf with offscreen last minute adj- 
ustments by stag¢éhands before the performance. The spec 
tator has now entered Bergman's worldshe can attempt to int- 
erpret what he sees at his own risk. Out of the apparent 
juxtaposition of reality/fantasy will come startlins truths 
about the human condition as Bergman sees it. However sch- 
ematic analysis of the twilight world will reveal little. 
Bergman absolves résponsibility for audience reaction:the 
twisted images that open Persona, the accent on theatrical 
form emphasize Bergman as auteur, as being responsible for 
the images on the screen. He léaves all interpretation to 
the spectator. His cinematic unit is not a didactic exer- 
cise, merely a personal vision. 


At the basis of Bergman's two extraordinary parts of the 
same work, (separate and yet indivisible),lies the problem 
of the communication of one person with another, and more 
specifically, the communication of art by the artist to 
socicty, Inextricably linked is an investigation of true 
reality. in the paradoxical medium of the film and beyond. 
The protagonists are lost in a terrifying ambivalence of 
action-in Hour of the Wolf the bleached sequence when Joh- 
an apparently kills a boy:in Persona, Elizabeth's apparent 
entry into Alma's room. Reality is unrecognizable in among 
the fantasies of the artist and communication is impossible 
under these conditions. As reality is ambivalent, so our 
reactions(the boy at the beginning of Persona), and the 
reactions of the artist,(Johan hitting the psychiatrist, 
Blizabeth flinching at the burning monk on %.V,) to reality 
are equally ambivalent. The artist's persona, his mask, is 
erected in an attempt to escape the reality/fantasy of the 
mind. Tn as far as the polarities of the mind are indist- 
inguishable, the persona/individual becomes equally so. 
Therefore, in Pérsona, when the moment comes that mask and 
face become oné, Bergman's gesture is ambivalent, a gesture 
of optimisn/nihilism. Certainly Bergman is not saying which. 


Bergman's idea is that the monent thatan artist becomes 
introverted, his art declines, having no ereative aim, He 
has written:'we walk in cirelés, so limited by our ow 
anxieties that we can no longér distinguish between true 
eription of his art includes the words;:"nothing is implicit 
except compulsion.” Bergman recognises the compulsion of the 


a 
artist to create and at the same time the limitations of 
personal expression.Yet it seems a futile, self-defeating 
exercise without aim, executed entirely without ordinary 
human feeling. Borg must contiue to create despite his 
Own resigned assertion of the utter unimportance of art 
in man's world. Bergman has discussed this problem in 
writing. He quoted the example of Chartres cathedral. Tt 
was supposedly demolished by lightening and many thousands 
of people came from all over the country to eract it once 
more. No-one to this day knows who it actually was who 
rebuilt it. In Bergman's view, art must order the world. 
To do this it must have somé conerete aim, like the re- 
builders of the cathedral. 


While Bergman investigates the characters of his twilight 
universe, he also questions his own validity:-as an art} 
ist. TH Persona, after the carbon lights opéning, the 
alternately horrifying/comic imagery is simply his ass- 
6rtion as the director of the film. This self-assertion 

is carried through to the end of the film-as in the caes- 
ura that sucdenly incises the narrative. 


Bergman wishes to demonstrate that what is in his films is 

a persona 1 (limited?) vision, an interpretation of reality 

and therefore not truthful. To illustrate this further there 

is the scene in which Alma talks to Elizabeth about the latter's 
child. The scene is shot twice with Nyguist's camera first on 
Hlizabeth, then on Alma: one experiences two utterly 

different viewpoints. This is a single yet. extraordinary 
revelation of emotions imposed on the audience simply by the 
director's choice of frame. Bergman has recognised the 

imposs ibility of conveying reality on the sereen. It is 

his interpretation alone, and his audience must recognise it 

as such. Bergman, although absolving responsibility. for audience 
reaction at the outset of the films, still personally searches 
for truths that will illuminate the human condition. Borg is 
the creator/individual who has become so obsessed by his 
imagination that he has begun to live, and forced his wife to 
live, in that twilight world of his twisted artistic imaginings. 
Are these possibly the demons that force the actress in 

PERSONA to become mute, realizing the duality of her existence 
and its effect on others? When he is tormented by the inhabi- 
tants of the castle, Borg looks like a living skull with 
ludicrous smudged make-up. Oné is watching the dissolution of 
a personality. He reminds one of Elizabeth on the stage. 
Elsewhere in HOUR OF THE WOLF, the point is terrifyingly rammed 
home when the old woman takes off her face. Behind it is the 
empty skull. Has the indivicual finally become the mask? 


Bergman condems the isolation of the artist (Borg's island, 
Elizabeth's refusal to speak). He feels that art has died 
somewhere in the quest for a solution within the individual, 
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through lack of emotional communication. Johan Borg refuses 
to acknowledge Alma's offers of help - then he disappears 

(a brilliantly ambivalent fate), devoured by his own — 
personal creations. Perhaps he has become mute until he 

can come to terms with his duality of existence. HOUR OF 
THE WOLF is the dark, uncharted side of PERSONA, illustrating 
perhaps the demons of the imagination that have silenced 
Elizabeth, and whom she has finally overcomes, like Bergman 
himself, with a kind of existentialist acceptance. She must 
now continue to create, with this acceptance of art's 
ambivalence behind her. 


Tn making PERSONA and HOUR OF THS WOLF as a total unit, 
Bergman has constructed his own form of artistic expression 
in the film medium, into which all his changeabilities and 
doubts are given room for movement. The two films become 

a constant dialectic of his ideas and contradictions. 
Therefore he continues to create while accepting the 
paradoxes of his vision. Above all, PERSONA and HOUR OF THE 
WOLF are pleas for faith and love, in a twilight painful 
world, from the heart of a total artist. 


Peter Lloyd 
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Persons (Sweden 1967) Ingmar Bergman; Liv Ullman, B.Andersson 


By making the dialectics of appearances both centre and 
structural principle, Rergman has made his first truly cinema- 
tic film since Smiles of A Summer Night (1955). Persona is emi- 
nently cinematic, for.it makes appeal to.the fundamental tens- 
ions of the’ medium in order to give thematic substance and for- 
mal coherence to the images. Whereas his previous films suffer- 
ed most evidently from a.fundamental discrepancy between the in- 
ternal truth of the image and the thematic weight it was expec- 
ted to carry (cf the scene where the appearance of a spider is 
intended to suggest quite explicitly the presence of God in a 
schizophrenic mind - Through A Glass Darkly), Bergman has now 
been able to interlace coherently the visual reality of his’ 
images (i.e. what people commonly refer to when talking about 
'heautiful photography') and the dramatic reality of his themes 
(the absence of the latter quality usually stigmatizes a film 
as 'pretentious'). 


In Persona the characters develop, expose, hide (and all 
but destroy) themselves under the silent or agressive, furtive - 
or direct look (always intensely hypnotic) with which they scru- 
tinize and provoke each other - a look which is in essence the 
reflection of our own eyes riveted to ths screen. Bergman makes . 
this relation quite explicit: the two women face the audience 
directly whenever the inner, reflective eye that questions per- 
ception is to become an element of dramatic importance (by con- 
trast, emotion in the cinema is always and necessarily a func- 
tion of mosion). When the women's faces are turned to us, their . 
eyes transmit a distinctly intellectual experience : (or at least 
are intended to) which invariably crystallizes the preceding ac- 
tion. 


When Alma, waking up in the middle of the night, sees 
Elizabeth come to her room out of the translucent curtains of 
the open door, her vision corresponds to an emotion which the 
entire preceding film has led up to: her desire, so ardently ex- 
pressed in her words and eyes, of friendship, communion, tender- 
ness and understanding between her and Elizabeth. When the women 
embrace, this desire finds its fulfilment. But as the camera 
moves closer, the figures disengage from each other, and they 
turn their faces to the camera - as if they were looking at their 
reflection in a mirror. Is it possible? - the faces seem to ask, 
are we really one? And to underline this, Elizabeth brushes Al- 
ma's hair.from her forehead to reveal their striking likeness. . 


It seems obvious that this scene is so memorable because 
it relates profoundly to the inner movement and dramatic devel- 
opment of the film, that is, because of its structural impor- 
tance (and decidedly not because it is beautifully photogrephed! 
- whatever that may mean.) The scene (whose occurrence Bliza- 
beth denies the following morning) corresponds to the two move- 
ments in Alma's character and sensibility: the emotion, the de=- 
sire thet. brimgs the vision into being and makes it materialize 
on the screen, and the reflection, the mirror-like apprehension 
that dissolves it again. 
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In such scenes Bergman is concerned with bringing out and’ 
and establishing the fundamental tensions between emotion, in- 
tellect and perception, their necessary relatedness not only in 
the lives‘of his characters; these tensions are as present in us, 
while watching a film, and yet by recognizing the validity of 
Bergman's themes in terms of our own experiences during the filn, 
we accord general significance to them, as being also part of our - 
lives. Perhaps this sounds unduly complex, but it seems to me of 
fundamental importance to realize that mature cinema only treats 
themes that are organically related to its forms of expressions, 
and Persona is a very good case in point. The illusion which is 
the Ginema is (when used by an artist) so much truer. than life 
(and so much truer than literature) because the experiences of 
the characters on the screen become wholly real and authentic tow 
in the very process of watching the film. By implicating us in - 
the truth of the artifice, the cinema liberates us from whatever 
is unreal in our own experiences. Thus conceived, the cinema is 
the supreme therapy of the individual living in an alienated so- 
Giety. © a “4 he a f ; 


It is in this perspective that I regard Bergman's recent 
work, which is not''more profound' than his preceding films, but 
simply more cinematic and therefore more real. If we look at the 
scene which shows Elizabeth on stage, we shall see that the very 
way in which the scene is formally organized ('directed') indi- 
cates its meaning, interprets it - indeed explains her decision 
henceforth to remain silent, in a manner which is immeasurably 
more immediate than the verbal explanations given by the doctor. 


We first see Flectra/Elizabeth with her back to the camera 
addressing the audience of the theatre. Gradually she turns round, 
aprroaches the camera, until her face is in close-up and she is 
looking straight at us. The real significance lies not in the ver- 
bal commentary (which merely fills in the context) but exclusive- 
ly in the physical movement of Elizabeth; the shot begins with 
her facing the theatre audience and ends with her facing the ci- 
nema audience (both audiences are'abstract': as far as one can 
make out, the auditorium is in fact empty.) This corresponds di- 
rectly to the process of reflection, she has quite literally come 
to a turning point in her life. The transition from an outer 
world of appearance to an inner revelation of being is given dra- 
matic substance by the movement which organically joins the two 
audiences - differentiated as: they are by the ontological 'gap' 
that separates cinematic image and vhysical reality, and which 
Bergman has here used to signify the difference between emotio- 
nal reality ( Elizabeth's sudden awareness of herself/ the emo- 
tional involvement of the audience in the film) and external 
existence (Elizabeth's role as actress/ the illusory, unreal in- 
age on the screen) -thedifference between wpat we are to our- 
selves aha what we seem to otherswhichiisonme” we are sufficiently 
familiar to believe in the truth of Elizabeth's predicament. 


This movement from an outer to an inner world is further 
reinforced, given a concrete spatial embodiment, and hence its 
ultimate visual reality by the position of the camera: for Bli- 
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zabeth is on stage, metaphor of a social world, and she turns 
backstage (where the camera is), indicating a more intimate and 
immediate reality. The transition which her movement describes 
is therefore from an outer, seemingly ordered (but false) world 
to an inner, often chaotic (but necessary) world. For just as 
the business that habitually goes on backstage in a theatre is 
necessary in order to produce the 'show', so the chaos of our 
inner selves is a necessary precondition of our active 'social' 
lives. (Cf. the similar use which Bergman makes of the backstage 
metaphor in Smiles of A Summer Night, or for that matter, the 
juxtaposition of trailer and circus ring in Sawdust and Tinsel) 


Where the scene in Persona essentially differs from the 
earlier ones is in Bergman's awareness as to its directly cine- 
matic implication, as expressed by the position of the camera 
and the extreme economy of its use. In this scene, Rergman has 
not only given the essential movement of his film (its constant 
dialectic from inner to outer realm), its fundamental theme 
(the possibility of communicating and living this inner reality) 
but also vindicated the cinema as a unique instrument of reve- 
lation and illumination. By placing the camera backstage with 
its objective turned towards the auditorium, Bergman has indi- 
cated the vast, unlimited scope of cinematic art: by observing 
life and giving us a realistic image, the cinema in a simulta- 
neous movement transforms it, interprets it as an inner exper- 
ience. In this unique capacity of being at once supremely rea- 
listic and highly interpretative, visionary, lies the justifi- 
cation of the cinema, its seriousness, its excellence. (As an 
aside I would like to point out the scene described above as 
avery persuasive argument for the auteur theory - a scene whose 
minimal ‘overt’ 'content' reveals a maximum of cinematic meaning. 
Scenes of this kind can be found in the work of all major auteurs 
- from Lane, Preminger, Ray or Ford to Bresson and Antonioni, 
though I ‘daresay not in the work of Fellini, Lelouch or. David 
'Dr Zhivago'Lean). Bergman seems to have at last discovered 
what makes for example the great American cinema so superior to 
the average-to-sood HBuropean art film: the recognition that the 
cinema is at once the most unreal and the emotionally closest 
and most real of all aesthetic experiences, and that its value 
resides in this contradiction. 


This theoretical- formal position, so to speak, of Persona 
is dramatized in the pre-credit sequence, where a boy with his 
hands stretched out is trying to touch the (orojected) image of 
a woman (his mother?). The image, as it becomes larger and lar- 
ger is both too close to be clearly recognized and too far to be 
concretely grasped - it is both highly emotional and irredeemably 
unreal (shades of Blow Up): the boy's longing for his mother, for 
human contact and physical communication remains unfulfilled, this 
being demonstrated by the two planes of reality that separate the 
boy from the image. (Just to underline this point, and make its 
didactic- theoretical implications quite obvious, Bergman lets 
the boy turn round and repeat the gestures into the camera, i.e. 
we are both directly related to his predicament and indirectly. 
We are unreal to him, and that means that he- as indeed all the 
characters in the film- exists only in terms of the emotional/ 
symbolic role that he has for us, in order to activate our ima- 
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gination, our sensibility, our intellect.) If we follow Bergman's 
suggestion and try to generalize from the boy's gestures, they 
imply a certain theory of the cinema : to Bergman, the cinema- 
tic image is ontologically too far removed from reality ever to 
be a valid picture of that reality, or even less a substitute 
for that reality, but its other (redeeming?) feature is its 
closeness, its emotional impact that preserves it from total 
rationalization, total externalization which still distingu- 
ishes it from language, apparently no longer capable of ren- 
dering the inner dimension of the human personality. (No such 
comfort for Godard, for whom images are as ‘contaminated’, if 
not more so than words.) 


The nature of the cinema is therefore illusion, its functi- 
on is to transmit a vision, an experience, an emotion in terms 
of an illusion, giving it a new reality which neither our lives 
nor language can ever have. In this scene Bergman clarifies his 
own position (it once took him a whole film to make this point, 
though in a morally and artistically very debatable form -vide 
The Face) by trying to refute explicitly the charge (sometimes 
quite justified) made against him, namely that often his films 
are a kind of arty, though at bottom rather vulgar form of il-. 
lustated philosophy/theology. 


Bergman's novel concern for,and awareness of the medium is 
also apparent in his very differentiated and subtle organiza- 
tion of -space, that is to say, visual space. The predominant 
impression one has in Persona is that space does not exist, 
that there is an almost complete absence of perspective and 
depth. The women are close to the camera, the background is of- 
ten indistinct or blurred, and their faces are seen as if be- 
hind glass: flat visual planes with clear outlines, yet without 
a feeling of roundness and wholeness, thus giving an overwhelm- 
int sense of claustrophobic lucidity, of constriction experien- 
ced in a state of almost hallucinatory clarity. This deliberate 
unidimensionality of the image, clearly and essentially belongs 
to the women's predicament, and is achieved by Bergman's refu- 
sal to let the illusion of ordinary space develop, substituting 
instead a properly cinematic space, without in any way doing 
violence to our sense of realism, so necessary to any meaning—- 
ful illusion. 


The, full significance of these scenes, however, only be- 
comes apnarent when contrasted with scenes where there is depth 
and perspective. For examole, when Alma tells her story about 


the boys on the beach, Pergman gives the room an extraordinary 
depth, with the two women as focal points, clearly distinguished, 
and surrounded by a particular light which both illuminates and 
isolates (especially the light near Elizabeth). Against the im- 
personal, flat and even surface of the other scenes, this one 
has an immediate, positive quality of warmth and intimacy. The 
function and significance of this new space is twofold: firstly, 
it clearly separates the two women, isolating Elizabeth from 
Anna's experience, and giving to Anna an emotional freedom, out- 
side their ambivalent relationship. Secondly, the deep focus, 
allowing as it does a fullness of the image and the expansion 

of the visual space not only corresponds to the sentiment that 
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Alma tries to express, but at the same time associates its the- 
matic value, giving it an interpretation which the story itself 
does not make evident: namely the immensely liberating signifi- 
cance that Bergman evidently wants to convey in Alma's tale, the 
sensual reality of a warm, expansive day on the beach, the sexual 
abandon, the physical intimacy, .the Srangely innocent fulfilment 
of this almost supra-versonal human contact. Thus, to the expan- 
Sion of Alma's self in the narration corresponds the exnansion 
of the cinematic image, and the reality of her exverience becomes 
materislized in the visual reality of the room in its full dimen- 
sions. 


Where such a reality does no longer exist in relation to 
the characters (as subsequently when Alma breaks down and cries 
on Elizabeth's bed, the space, too, reflects this contraction, 
becoming indistinct, obliterated. Similarly, the long-shots on 
the beach, among pebbles and rocks (present in at least half a 
dozen of Bergman's films) indicate the total destruction of their 
relationship, their fundamental discord between each other and 
their environment. Whereas in his earlier films these beach scen- 
es tried to make a rather facile general point about 'man's iso- 
lation in the world', a similar scene in Persona has quite a dif- 
ferent, wholly specific connotation, because its spatial con- 
struction, as I have tried to show, relates to other scenes, and 
therefore belongs organically toa concrete dramatic continuum. 


The film's spatial organization is determined by the de- 
velopment of the theme, moving from claustrophobic onedimensio- 
nal surfaces to focal depth and clarity, or unrelated, forlorn 
vistas on the beach. Particular importance in this context is 
fiven to Hlizabeth's hospital room. The darkness is ghostly lit 
by the switched on television. Terrified by the images of the 
burning monk, Elizabeth tries to escape from the impact of this 
experience by pressing herself against the wall. The scene is’ 
crucial in that it demonstrates most clearly the insoluble 
nature of her dilemma: the outside world, which she tried to > 
exclude by her silence intrudes the more forcefully as images. 
which quite literally are reflected on her own person, they 
throw light on her own predicament, and illuminate her inner 
world from which she cannot escape (though she might have cheat- 
ed herself, as most people do, by turning it off, as she had done 
previously with the radio). Unobtrusively, yet very powerfully 
Bergman validates the metaphor of the room as an image of her 
interior world, in which she is expnosed to violent conflicts. 
Hence the concrete sense of space that Bergman gives to the 
scene (infinitely less mannered and hysterical than the compar- 
able 'spider' scene in Through A Glass Darkly). The scene is in- 
cidentally repeated later in the film when Alma is about to pour 
boiling water in her face, with the significant development that 
this time, it is not the reflection of an external reality but 
2 concrete threat to her existence which exooses the fathacious 
parity of Blizabeth's escane into silence. 


In both cases, the intensity of the emotional conflict de- 
pends for its dramatic reality on the justness of it materializa- 
tion in a visual space. 
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_ The importance which Bergman gives to space, incidentally, 
seems to me to invalidate somewhat the charge made against Per- 
sona, namely that it explores the relation of the two women in 
a vacuum. Not only does the first part of the film show how and 
why they are gradually taken out of their habitual environment, 
but the subtle variations of space is partly intended to keep 
the social dimension constantly present. On the other hand, the 
relative isolation is fundamental to Bergman's purpose, which is 
to study two human beings under ideal (one is tempted to say 
'laboratory') conditions. This process brings them together, 
makes them face each other, and expose each other. Each of them 
comes to recognize herself in the other, they accept and acknow- 
ledge their mutual denendance, and thus, the dependance of all 
human beings - in short, the necessity to recognize the exist- 
ence of society. The film is optimistic insofar as it postulates 
(from its own development) the return to society, the reconcil- 
iation to a given reality, however terrifying it may be ( though 
Bergman does not specify whether this society is open to trans- 
formation.) In this it is on the contrary pessimistic, since it 
shows this process of reintegration to be a destructive one, 
asserting that Elizabeth's inner reality is ultimately impos- 
sible to live. 


From the beginning, Bergman stresses the emotional, intel-- 
lectual (and social) difference between the. two women (note in 
this context the juxtanosition of the two women going to bed: 
Elizabeth, with her face motionless, turned towards the camera, 
with the image becoming slowly darker and darker - cinematic 
expression of her essentially reflective nature, and Alma, 
quick, restless, switching the light on and off - character— 
izing her as tempéramental and impulsive.) At the same time, 
the common characteristic (from which the dramatic conflict 
flows) is also underlined. They are both in a 'false' position, 
i.e. both contain within themselves irreconciled contradictions 
- one by choice and act of will (Elizabeth's silence, deliber- 
ate negation of her profession as actress, of her social exist- 
ence), the other by innocence and ignorance (her soliloquies at 
night as she removes her make-up - a symbolic action, reminis— 
cent of a similar scene at the end of Summer Interlude - and 
contrasted to her seemingly straightforward, self-assured day- 
time manner). ' 


Once isolated, these attitudes reveal their complementary 
nature: Elizabeth's silence creates a void which Alma is com- 
pelled to fill with her words, at the risk of being annihilated 
by that formidable silence. Both underline therefore Bereman's 
central point: the individual's relation to himself and his 
environment is perverse - silence and volubility being merely 
the two extremes of the same perversity, namely the absence of 
communication, and the complementary, almost hysterical need 
for Lt. 


The film bears out the convergence of these extremes by 
progressively sharpening the dramatic conflict, until the wo- 
men, recognizing their contradictory position in the mirror of 
its opvosite, actually seem to merge, and finally take over one 
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part of the other's identity. "hat the film does not make clear 
(at least to me) is whether this is a positive process (i.e. the 
painful integration releases them once more as 'whole' persons) 
or a negative One (the schizophrenic division becoming perma- 
nent). The film seems extremely obscure in its second half - 

an peste aah which (as I shall try to show) is made explicit 

and which Bergman tries to justify with reference to the theme 
of the film itself. 


First, however, a point about the film's structure and 
the way it derives from the central theme. Bergman organizes his 
material in terms of opposites, and these opvosites are develop- 
ed dialecticaliy, corresponding to the dialectic of inner and 
outer reality. The dialectic structure gives the film an in- 
herent dynamic towards a ‘resolution’ which Bergman, however, 
is forced to withhold. 


What are these opposites, and what do they signify? 
As I have already indicated, Persona becomes particularly 
meaningful if one considers “how the film relates organically 
the nature of the characters to the specific qualities of the 
cinematic medium: thus, Eliz-beth seems to find in her self- 
imposed silence a release from her totally extrovert existence 
imposed upon her by her vrofession as an actress. Away from the 
roles that smothered her own self under layers of make-up, she 
tries to discover an inner dimension, a new intimacy which seem 
to her the fruit of solitude. To this, Alma brings the necessary 
correction. Alma herself, however, finds in this silence a 
screen upon which she can project all the roles she had always 
wanted to olay. She becomes an extrovert to a degree that seems 
to surprise even herself - only to discover that by playing 
these roles she has stripped herself of all her outward assur- 
ance and’certainty. 
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By playing herself, and as it were, dramatizing her own 
existence in front of her silent snectator, Alma becomes an 
actress, performing before an audience. ( The relevance of this 
in terms of the nature of the cinema is evident, if only by the 
reflection that Alma is of course an actress - Bibi Andersson). 
She is caught at her own game ~— the silence of the spectator 
makes her lose all control, plunging her into a hysteria that 
brings her face to face with her own long-concealed anguish, 
precisely the kind of anguish which made Hlizabeth renounce 
being an actress: the nurse has become patient, and the patient 
has become teacher. 


In this, Bergman is at pains to remind us of the perverse 
and at the same time revealing conditions under which (artistic) 
creativity exercises itself today - always on the verge of hyst- 
eria and madness (explicit theme of Hour of the Wolf). 


Bergman seemed to have felt it necessary to pursue this 
ambiguous creative capacity into the specific realm of child- 
bearing. bittle need to be said of this - the scenes are ex- 
plicit enough on the reversal which makes the black thoughts 
of one (to have her child still born) come true in the other 
(Alma's unhappiness about her abortion). 
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Thus, Bergman quite deliberately develops his dramatic si- 
tuations in such a way as to bring out the reversal at all lev- 
els, every position including its opposite; every aspect of the 
women's personality and social existence reveals its incomplete- 
ness by isolation, and its truth by taking in its antithesis. 
The film, therefore, in its very structure, posits that Alma 
and Hlizabeth belong together, that they are the image of a 
wholeness, a completeness which neither of them possesses, or 
indeed should possess. 


There is a difficulty here, which seems worth going into: 
it would seem that in Persona a certain aesthetic Platonism is 
present which, with its conception of wholeness and internal 
reconciliation, runs counter to the film's own dynamics. There 
seems to be an irreconciled struggle between Bergman's absolu- 
tist conception of the individual, and a dramatic structure 
which is essentially and fruitfully dialectical. Insofar as the 
film!s second half does not follow the logic of the first half 
(and which would have demanded a more definite way of placing 
the characters once more into a specific social context) Berg- 
man exemplifies the problem of revolutionary art in the present 
social situation. For the 'return' of the women to their pre- 
vious lives would inevitably have made the film at once too 
positive and profoundly reactionary. Bergman faced the problem 
honestly and squarely. Nevertheless, this insoluble dilemma 
has made the last part of Persona extremely obscure, agressive 
and unprofitably private. The heavy didacticism of some of the 
scenes (superimposition of the two faces, the blacking out of 
one half of both faces, the repetition of a whole scene from 
the opposite perspective) introducesa note of hysteria of which 
the first half is entirely free. 


For in the first half, the themes gradually reveal their 
inherent tensions, extending their significance by pursuing the 
complex inner state of the women in their concrete, material 
manifestations. All the different layers of significance tend 
towards a focus, a material reality which will hold them to- 
gether and validate them as a new form of human and social ex- 
istence. In short, after this experience, the women would start 
to live again. 


This is precisely what Bergman -quite explicitly- refuses 
to show, signalling it by the hiatus, the rupture which he in- 
troduces halfway through the film. The. dialectics of hope 
is negated&refuted by Bergman abandoning the structure that 
supported it. We see the film tear anart, and (for some 30 secs) 
the image is quite literally ‘out of focus': engaged in an in- 
quiry into the depths of the human personality, and exploring 
the limits of identity, Bergman seems to demonstrate how his 
(conception of the) cinema breaks down, in the very process of 
trying to convey a complete image of the personality and its mo- 
ral significance. Hence the deliberate obscurity of the last 
scenes, hence the destruction of the first half through the se- 
cond. S 
By admitting defeat as a-film-maker, Bergman in this film 
admits the defeat of the bourgeois individualist conception of 
man. The price of Bergman's new faith and optimism is his self- 
‘destruction as a bourgeois artist. This is the theme of Hour of 
the WJlf. (to be continued) - Tis oe 
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Coogen's Bluff (USA 1968) Don Siegel3;Clint Eastwood 


When The Graduate American critics fell over themselves with 
superlatives - with this "adult" movie,they said,American cinema 
had come of age.The reaction wes inept not merely becauseAmerican 
cinema has been grown up for quite a long time but because what 
distinguished this from other slightly pretentious works of 
middlebrow entertainment was precisely its childishness.It is 
nevertheless true that “merican culture,in its more superficial 
manifestations,has been cheracterised by a kind of brooding anx- 
iety,a neurotic suspicion of the complex that expresses itself 
through brutal simplifications and magical conjurations to ward 
off evil.American movies have certainly been prone to this but 
they do not automatically become adult by dealing with adult 
subjects but only by treating them in a way that is itself mature. 
And this means the ability to look at things clearly without 
faking,to take hold of the world as it is without first donnigg 
paranoid rubber gloves,to cut through the defensive hysteria that 
passes itself off as the defence of sanity.For this purpose what 
better tool than the cool eye of the movie camera and what better 
director than Don Siegel,who with this picture confirms his 
reputation as one of the outstanding directors anywhere.4s the 
novel retreats into solipsism end erotic fantasy cinema seems to 
be the only art form (Hubert Selby and one or two others aside) 
committed to derling with American reality and its mercifully 
free from the need to process it through layers of comforting 
and deceitful words.Coogan's Bluff typifies the maturity and 
sophistication of the new American cinemasits unblushingly mass 
entertainment,it is funny,fast-moving,exciting,yet it is genuinely 
complex,a complexity achieved through a great simplicty of artistic 
means, 

Yet this very fact gives rise to some anxiety.Does everyone 
who sees Coogan's Bluff see the speme movie or has Don Siegel 
pulled off the feat of satisfying two audiences at once of 
embedding a fnble for the cognoscenti wkxaa in what might other- 
wise appear to be a fairly rovtine action movie,4nd have those 
who simply slug along with Clint Exstwood missed the point of the 
the whole thing ? And of they have whose fault is it theirs or 
Siegel's ? Coogan's Dluff is a movie that positively invites an 
uncomplicated response,like saying "Didn't you like the bit when 
Susan Clark is bending over and Clint B-estwood is looking at xher 
and Lee J. Cobb comes out of his office and says,"Find something 
about New York you like Tex ?""and anyone who reads anything more 
into it is likely to seem like the Renaissance neoplatonists who 
read arcane mystical meenings into the apparently straightforward 
action narrative of Virgil's Aeneid.I believe the meanings are 
there and there for anyone to see,but it does mean actually — 
responding to what the film is saying and not reading meanings 
into it from outside,that look as if they might fit. 

Obviously Coogan's Bluff is to some degree a put-down of the 
Western and its moral or other relevance to contemporary America 
by a director who has specialised in crime movies and the urbah 
scene.The crime movie,Siegel seems to be saying,is where its at 
today - its only here that you get a sense of the complexity of 
the big city,of the sheer diversity of * world where the abnormal 
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is in fact normal.In the Western a familiar figure of fun was 
the dude,with his citified manner,tight-fitting Eastern clothes 
and college accent,the butt of rough horseplay and expertise 
with guns.In this picture the roles are reversed and it is 
Deputy Coogen from Arizona who is the dude as he blunders about 
New York,blowing a stskeout,getting sapped over the head in the 
Pan Am building and his determination to get his man seems like 
a quaint aberration.And even his bluff in getting Ringoman 

out of Bellevue hospital,where he is recuperating after teking 
an LSD trip,is pretty pointless since at the end of the movie 
Coogan is. right back at first base.In the city the bluster and 
swagger of the Western hero seems pretty small-time, 

Bssential in controlling our response to the movie is the 
sequence which 4s tied in with the credits.The scene is the 
briliisnt white sand of the Arizona desert end Coogan (Clint 
Eastwood) is tracking down an Indisn who has killed his wife. 

As the title of the picture appears on the sereen @astwood picks 
out of the sacha Seen "Navajo Reservetion" written on it and the 
scene that follows represents symbolically the final solution 
of the Indian problem,the elimination of the last deviant from 
the nroms of the white man's culture.The whole way in which the 
pursuit is shot,the Indian running,sstwood in his JSep,:.. 
the rapid cuts and long,rapid sweeps of the horizon conveys -to 
us unmistakeably that the Indian is not merely hunted,but a 
hunted animal.Bastwood shows what he thinks of him by hitting 
him in the stomach with his gun butt end handeuffing him to the 
porch,while he makes love,as if he were a horse.What Siegel 
does with this later is to suggest that it is the hippy ,the drop- 
ouk,the urban delinquent who has replsced the Indian as the 
outcast and scapegoat for puritanical self-righteousness.Don 
Stroud as Ringoman is made to look like some primitive caveman 
and Wastwood's command "Put your pants on,boy' delberstely recalls 
what he says to the Indian,"Put your pants on chief" - symptomatic 
of the "masculine" ,repressive image of white "civilisntion," 
4nd when Coogen terrifies Linnie Reven into revealing Ringoman's 
whereabouts and Siegel portreys her terror and panic with the 
same cuts and rapid camera sweeps that he used at the beginning 
of the movie the pattern of idenztifications is complete, 
However ,it would be too simple to imply that our r«sponse to 
the values which Coogan represents must be wholly negative.For 
perhaps the most remarkable achievement of this movie is the 
way. in which Siegel menipulates our attitude to Clint Tastwood. 
In the movies it is possible for an audience to establish a 
very strong identification with a star and this is invariably 
used ensure our automatic approval for everything that he or she 
does.A Gary Cooper .orChsrlton Heston is ean axiom of cinema in 
this sensesthat we are not invited to question the rightness of 
their motives.Bastwood's image is rather different end perfect 
for Siegel's purpose.He is likeable,masculine and aggressive 
but his behaviour carries no specifically ethical overtones, 
An audience may identify with him but they will not go all the 
way.tven his violence is legitimated by the fact that movies 
have endowed it with a certain moral authority - a John Wayne 
punch on the jaw far example is a gesture of disapproval - put 
we may have doubts about it outside an official framework, 
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In the early part of the movie Siegel allows us to side with 
Hastwood egainst the bureaucratic police force with its affidavits 
from a State Supreme Court judge and so forth,against the taxir 
drivers end desk clerks who try to con him,the goodtime girls 
bent on taking his wallet but as the movie progresses we become 
conscious of the betraying character of this identification of 
the fact that choices no longer seem so simple.What,for examplple, 
is the appropriate response to a situation in which a youth on 
probation disturbingly fondles his probation officer's breast ? 
She tolerates it - "Nothing you can say or do is going to shake 
me" and by contrast Hastwood's response,the familiar Western knock- 
down,seems ludicrous and incongruous,if not cositively harmful, 
but there is still the problem of where,if anywhere you draw the 
line, Moreover ,Coogan's own behavious is no better - he makes 
out with two girls merely to find out how to get to Ringoman. 
Hig contempt for others is positively alarming and he fails to 
draw what we recognise has become for us an essential distinction, 
between those who are normal and those who are "sick," But who 
43 sick and who is normal ? Siegel again shifts our orientation 
away from Bestwood in the scene at the psychedelic Pigeon-Toed 
Orange Peel,the normal wey for the Hollywood movie to deal with 
Something of this kind is to follow the hero in and make us 
see everything through his eyes.But Siegel lets us look around 
on our own end then shows “astwood walking in to the camera 
through..the dancers.fAnd we have to admit that in the whole fantastic 
erowd there no one is more obviously a freak than this man with 
his white stetson,meking his appearance like Merley's ghost. 
"hey you with the hat ~- Sig Men" as the girl who trapezes down 
into his arms says - he's a bygone symbol of masculinity and 
phallicism in = world dominated by mocherhood and given over 
to the spolymorphous perverse.He still stends for the normal 
in our ‘eyes,but his bag,to answer Linnie Reven's question is 
violence and in the final motorcycle chase any illusions we may 
have had xm es to Coogan's morel superiority over Ringoman are 
eliminated.He is after nll acting totelly without authority - 
his Peyote county bedge cuts no ice in New York city and as 
he slugs Ringomen on the jaw after their collision (face shot 
in close-up) its clear that he just another person acting out 
his «= aggressions. 

Coogan finsally accepts that even people like Ringomen have 
rights,that his own power and influence is severely limited. 
In the copter he hands Ringoman a cigarette (having earlier 
trempled one into the sand in the indian's face) = gesture which 
symbolises acceptance of a common humanity.But as the helicopter 
begins to leave the Pan Am building behind it is still a cop-out 
for Coogan and it is Susan Clark,diminishing to a dot in a forest 
of skyscrapers,who is left in the midst of the vastness of New 
York City.the West looks pretty small! 


David Morse 
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Coogan's Bluff (USA 1968) Don Siegel; Clint Eastwood, Susan Clark 


The film opens with the shot of an almost primeval.land- 
scape, the camera then pans round to frame a half-naked Indian, 
hiding in the rocks, voraciously chewing at some raw meate § - 
Perfect image of prehistoric times. But we have hardly taken in 
the scene when the dustcloud of a jeep appears on the horizon, 
and the'savage innocent'pvicks up a fully automatic rifle, com- 
plete with telescopic sight. It is in this stark contrast that 
the film's dramatic tension is most clearly visualized. 


The central issue of the film seems to me not only the con- 
frontation of the Wild West and the civilized East in a modern 
suise, but more fundamentally, the recognition that seemingly 
contradictory realities and incompatible values can and do exist 
without any apparent conflict, and as I think the film shows, 
without any vossible mediation or synthesis. 


Coogan's personality is characterized by the fact that he 
acts on a rationale which is both highly, 'civilized', psycho- 
logically subtle, and at the same time (without feeling in hin- 
self, any contradiction) his mode of action is based on values, 
criteria and motives that seem to belong to a totally different 
world. 


While it is certainly true that the bureaucratic maze of 
New York with its shady compromises and dubious half-truths does 
in fact. take stock of its own preconceptions when faced with the 
apparent simplicity and single-mindedness of Coogan, Siegel con- 
stantly emphasizes his ability to come to terms with his new en- 
vironment. This is mainly because the Newyorkers underestimate 
him and misjudge him, seeing nothing but the Stetson and the 
pointed boots. They radically misconstrue his identity C' Tex! ) 
falling prey to the same error of clear-cut divisions that we 
as audience were inclined to make at the beginning of the film. 


Coogan, though far from being intimidated by his new en- 
vironment, nevertheless underestimates the usefulness of the 
bureaucratic 'method', and consequently overestimates his own 
efficacy and intelligence ( a logical implication of his var- 
ticular ethics, built as it is on the exclusive reliance on in- 
dividualist values.’ - This is where Eastwood's cinematic image 
as perpetrated by the Italian Westerns is subtly used by Siegel 


to support this noint). 


Within the context of New York Coogan's individualist con- 
ception of action, inherited from the West(ern) is seen to over- 
reach itself, and his 'bluff! backfires - revealing itself as 
Coogan's self-deception. (Remorselessly brought home by Siegel 
in the hospital scene, where the head bandage looks like some 
sort of fool's cap, epitomizing his blundering. ) 


Contrary to what one would expect, Coogan does not undergo 
any radical change. He ‘learns' only in the most superficial sense, 
and the film does in fact show him getting further and furter 
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entrenched in his purpose, to the point of a meaningless obses- 
sion. In addition, the film allows him to vindicate right— 
ness of his determination, the usefulness of his code, indeed, 
Siegel goes so far as to olay the final show-down on Coogan's 
home ground, as it-were, the park paroying the 'natural' envir- 
onment he is used to, and the motorbikes recalling both his 
open jeen, and the traditional pursuit on horse-back. 


It seems to me that Siegel relied too strongly on the tra- 
ditional sheme by which both parties cf a dramatic conflict be- 
nefit and learn from each other, that he underestimated the real 
complexity of the Coogan character (and that part of modern Ame- 
rica which he in some sense represents). The emphatic ‘thank you 
to Lee J. Cobb at the end, and the business with the cigarette 
are to my mind inadequate attempts to suggest a new dimension 
of humanity and awareness in Coogan. If we take his portayal 
throughout the film and the significance of his personality, 
this awareness is totally gratuitous. 


' 


For the point, surely, is that Coogan - already in Arizona - 
lives in’a complex, supercivilized world, while holding archaic 
values of honour, chivalry and duty, whose suverficiality as 
well as ineradicability the New York environment drastically 
throws in relief. This implies a fundamental noint: the old 
values and the sophisticated mode of life have produced a type 
of human being who is immune against either awareness or 'learn- 
ing' - thus éxploding the whole ethos of the classical Vestern 
which relied so fundamentally on 'educatinge' the hero. Siegel 
has rightly seen the ambivalence of the myth, as well as the 
implications it has for a character like Coogan ( bringing out 
the fascist elements that this contradiction produces), yet 
nevertheless, he onvtimistically (and this in cinematic terms 
means superficially) presented the clash cf the two worlds as 
being capable of reconciliation through a process of rational 
insight. 


The old formula (especially present in A.Mann) drew its 
strength from the fact that it presented a monomanic hero, ab- 
solutely obsessional in his psychological make-up, driwen by 
an 'idée fixe', who, through a confrontation with the unfamiliar 
(both within him and outsidé) learns the necessity of compro- 
mise, balance and reconciliation in order to survive. With a 
character like Cooran, however, whose strength resides precise- 
ly in the unmediated coalescence of opposites, the structure is 
reversed, and he becomes monomanic only after becoming aware of 
his limitations through failure. New York, representing the pa- 
rody of that liberal education which the Western hero attained 
and which made him mature, throws Coogan into a haughty defen- 
sive. In order for him to survive, he has to reject the liberal 
compromise, and his development is thus a retrogressive one, the 
confrontation with New York making him in truth mote primitive, 
more reactionary. Coogan's Bluff is at the antipode of say, The 
Man of the West, or on another level, Mr Deeds goes to Town - 
and we can measure the full extent of the decline of the liberal 
ethos. 


Pine 

For in a sense, the real issue in the film is that bet- 
ween the attitudes and values of extreme right wing America (pro- 
duced by Coogan's confrontation with and defense against New 
York) and the libersal-enlightened America, particularly as por- 
trayed in Susan Clark. The theme is brilliantly stated in the 
scene where the juvenile delinquent makes explicit advances on 
Susan Clark, and Coogan brutally stepping in, his code of honour 
and 'decency' not tolerating such an overt display of one's de- 
sires. As it turns out, his fists have with one blow wrecked the 
patient, month-long work of probation officer Clark to win the 
boy's confidence, in order to treat him psychoanalytically. 


. gn this scene Siegel demonstrates both the radical in- 
adequacy of Coogan's objective awarenss (though many a specta- 
tor ..t22 have felt the same indignation if not with equal vyio- 
lence) and at the same time, ,it puts the liberal ‘approach! in. 
question as to its moral probity, effectiveness by showing it to 
be somehow unnatural’. When the theme is explicitly stated on 
their walk to the monastery (symbolically prefiguring the final 
showdown) Coogan defends himself against Susan Clark's accusa- 
tion of lacking '‘humanity' and'pity' (ie. liberal values) by 
saying that the colour of pity is red -— referring to the blood 
of Rinzerman's victim. The dichotomy between S.Clark's abstract 
anaemic notion of humanity 2nd Coogan's realism of blood is well 
taken (though it is hard to see how Coogan would feel morally in- 
dignent about the crimes of his prisoner; he hunts him because it 

his job, and he- becomesa personal concern in terms ef Coogan's 


is 
own failure, not by virtue of some morality.) But Siegel once again 
cheats in this central issue (ie. is there a place for S.Clark's 
notion of humanity either in New York or in Arizona?) by resolving 
the conflict too neatly at the end. When Coogan takes of in the 
helicopter at the end, she is dressed entirely in red, suggesting 
quite explicitly the revitalizing effect of Coogan, and implying 
that in her person (and in their possible relation) her idea of 
pity and his realism of violence are happily synthesized. 


While Coogan's Bluff is admirable in portraying the habi- 
tual Siesel thematic of the hero's single-minded pursuit of a 
task which (cwing to previous failure) becomes increasingly per- 
sonal and existential (cf. Madigan), the film is flawed by Sieg- 
el's own ambitions. The questions and dilemmas are brilliantly 
stated, but Siegel's failure to dramatize them adequately re- 
flects unfavourably on his comorehensiveness of vision, almost 
detracting from his unquestionably qualities. The transition © 
from B-picture to big production has tended to reveal the limits 
of his sensibility rather than give due scope to his ambitions. 


Alan Mowbray 


-F5. 
SPIRITUAL ISOLATION IN ROBERT BRESSON 
"Journal d'un Curé de Campagne" (I95T) 
“Mouchette* (1967). ; 
' Bresson has said:" It ic the interior that commaiiés.I know 


that it. may seem paradoxical in an art where everything is exterior , 
Only the knots which tie and untie inside the characters give the 
film its movement, its true movement." All his films concern ths 
inner life of one central Character; the develoyment of one sensibility. 
Fis third full length feature, "Diary of a Countyy Priest", firmly 
established his. reputation in France, and is considered by some to be 
his masterpiece. Its Subject, the sriritual progress of a ycung ang 
dying priest (played by Cleude Laydu), is not conventionally filnis, 
Consisting as it does of short unnonnected episodes. This apparant 
disadvantage reveals Bresson's true interest which lies in the 
linking of the scenec in the mind and emotion of the priest. We sé¢ 
his. reactions te the peorle in his first parish in abrupt episodes, 
in cequences where he comments upon the action as he writes his diapy, 
as well as hearing hie voice linking the scenes diary-fashion. The ~ 
effect is of a film-diary, held together by the priest's reflective 
reportage. There is no attempt to give any cf the characters any - } 
interest of their cwn; they are each ;resented solely in their relation 
to the priect. The movement of the film,then, is the movenent tha 
belongs tc Bhe j;riest's spiritual cognizance of events as tey se@m to 
him. 

The inner life of the central characters of Bressonts 
films is not-necessarily religicus in the cvert manner of "Diary of 
a Gountry Priest" but it alweys concerns srititual and not Simpy: 
eactional preoccupations. His fourth film “A Man Escarped"(I956), 
concerns the hero's plans to escare from prison. It is not a thriller, 
because the outcome of the story is given away in the title ; it is 
a revelation of the prisoner's thoughts and feelings. His next films, 
“Pickrpocket" (1959) and “The Trial of Joan of .rc"(1962). heave saf- 
explanatcry titles. “Au Hazard Barlthazar™" (1965) traces the spin taal 
Status of various characters through their treatment of a donkey, 
Balthazar, — 


Bresson's latest film, "Mcuchette" pea is abcut a 
"bad" little girl, with the mame of the title. (There is Such @ EK 

girl in “Diary of a Country Priest" , who is hypnotised and horrfied 
by the priest's gocdness. She instinctively understands his saintliness 
“but is frightened by it. Her home is claustrophobic; her potentially 
valuable religious nature is war,ed into hatred and malevolence). 
Mcuchette has an equally claustrophobic home, but hers is oppressively 
poor and squalid Wrereas Chantal's (in the earlier film) is aristocratic, 
cold and proud. Mouchette's mother is dying and bedridden, there is 

a screaming baby (who the young girl has to look after), and her 
father and brother are aloof, Shady and unsympathetic. Like many 

Bresson characters, Mcuchette is misunderstood. She feels love for 
-her mcther and her baby brother, but neither of them can return it. 
Her emotion is converted into a sullen and private hatred of all those 
whe misunderstand her. She is graceless, untidy and wild. 


wt 


The film explores her world and estabTeher her emotional 
relaticns with fttiose around her with the utmost economy. It cpens 
with her sick mother, cuts to a poacher ‘preparing ’a trap, cuts to 
agamekeeper removing the tray, cuts to a barmaid (the object of mmH 
sexual desire cf these. two men), cuts to Mouchette's father and brother 
delivering illicit drink to the bar, and then finally shows Mouchette 
herself leaving school alone. All the personalities of the film have. 
been intrcducea in characteristic circumstances. Mouchette senses the 
rivalry between Arsene (the poacher) and Mattieu (the gamekeerer), 
and when she shekters in the wocu curing a cyclone she sees them 
fighting, Instinctively she sides with Arsene, who is “kind to her @ 
and looks for a galesh which she lost in the rein. In his drunken 
state he believes that he has murdered Mattieu with a trap, and 
Mouchette unquestioningly collabcrates with him in forming an alibi. 
Arsene then has an epileptic fit after which. he rapes her in a 
sacrificial way (she falls back against the fire, as though pinned 
ontc a pyre). She returns home at daybreak, and a little later her 
mother dies. The villagess coffer her com: lacent sympathy which she 
rucely rejects. in old woman gives hér a shreud for her mother's bddy 
but this is a merbid rather than generous act. Finally she tries on 
adress given tc her by the woman and simply rells down the hill into. 
the river. Mattieu is not dead but she has protected Arsene and 
declared herself.te be his mistress. Fer death is silent, unexplaing 
and totally convincing and acceptable. Only at the very end of the film 
and at the beginning aces Bresson use music to expand his dnamatic 
&ffect; in the final sequence Monteverdi's Magnificat continues after 
hhe sereen has gene blank. The ending, with Meuchette'’s su&cide is 
similar to the ending cf “Diary cf-.a Courittry Priest" in which the @ 
screen is filled With a cross as the. Curé of Torcy reads the RXANE 
last words. of the priest: "All is grace". ie 
"Mouchette" shows the effect cf confinement and isclation 
uppn aw a“haturally sptritual soul. The priest in "The Diary" - ‘combats 
the oppressive ccnfinenent of the French country village with various 
tyres of.communion: with God, with.his master and friend, the Curé& 
of Torey, and with his diary ( with his own conscience). For Moumh ette 
there is no cutlet, excerpt in her brief communication with Arsene 
(to. whom she is unconscicrsly attracted because he outlaws the tacit 
rules of the community life). She refuses to sing in class, and is 
humiliated by the schcolmistress, but when .irsene has his viclent anc 
horrible ns eat dat fit she calmly wipes his mouth and sings;t him. 
Her suicide represents some kina of acceptance and resignatic n kmexat 
kex towards her - spiritual confinement. For Bresson ceath often means 
salvation, but for Mouchette this is definiteby not a religious 
scluticn. 


‘The fatt belt Bresson's cha mreacters are misunderstood 

tends to intensify their inner struggles. Very often this locks like 
a failure on the part of the characters tc communicate their feetings 
to others, ,artly because much of what they feel is largely 
incommunicable. In addition they are not »peoyle who feel the nea 
need to justify their acticns to cthers. The priest is dislikec in 
the parish because he is mysterious and secret. The parishioners 

say that he is a drunkara; he is just very ill. Rumours are spread 

in an attempt to meke him seem more crecible , more real as a peran , 
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The main characters in Bresson films have a special sort of face; 
totally expressionless, private, intelligent am: sensitive. He prefers 
to use non-,;rcefessicnal or inexperienced actors who he rehearses 
exhaustively sc that their performance becomes flat and express icnless, 
His uryese is tc elibinate everything thet might distract the attention 
from the interior arama. 4ccoraing to him, an actor, however talent ed, 
-resents too ccherent and simple an image of a hunan being; he tris to 
show tco much. by way of explanation. Bresson's technique is to get 
the acters to utter the words without thinkine cf what they @waNE mean, 
The ccherence cf characters in his films is achiever through the 
juxtaposition of earefully selected images which qualify one another 
into a total view. "What I am secking", he has seid, “ is not smmx 
SO much exiression by means of gesture, speech, mimicry, but ex{r ession 
by means of rythm and combination of images, by vosition, relatim 
anc number." Because the actcrs do net show the way tc ea simple 
exj lanation.to a characterBs behavicur, a meaning has to be sought 
in the sum of images that are presented. In certain of his films, 
Bresson has usea the voice of the central charecter as adcitional 
‘comment', but even then it is terse and functional. The veice of the 
rriest writing his diary serves to uncerline the action rather than 
give an explanetton cf it. While the central characters of Bres m'‘'s 
films express their emotional life only through the control £ ther 
restonses, and rarely threugh outbursts of language, his films cortain 
a great deal of viclence -- almest as though to emzhasise the fatt that 
nothing will move them to express feeling. "Au Hazard Balthazar" oon‘tains 
Sequences in which children are senselessly cruel te the donkey. in 
Mcuchette", there is a longish sequence of rabbit shocting. Nothing 
shows on, Mcuchette's face as she watches the animal strugelem and 
twitch. | ea 
Bresson's cimemna is austere, abrupt, ecenomical. Hach inage 

is strictly functional; the camera-werk never obtruges; theclothes 
are not cestracting; the Surroundings are scrurulcusly real. His 
work represents an artistic ccomitment to the idea that it B fossible 
tc show the inner life of a Character without indulging in 'psychology', 
acting, or any explicit form of representaticn. Of cnurse, his stylistic 
techniques limit him tc the treatment of a s,ecial type of sensibility; 
a closed, masked one. His herces and hercines all fail to ecrmunicate 
in the ordinary wey and the nisuncerstandings that arise make then 

turn c¢ither' to evil malevolence cr to Seintliness. At any rate his 
creation and;;-resentation of this inverdly tormented tyre of pegscn 

is remarkable. my 

Veronica Doubleday 

“Diary of a Country Priest" (I95I) shorn Film Society Feb 13 
“Mouchette"(I967) Film Soc Feb 20 

“The Trial of Joan of irc" to be shown Film Soc Feb 27 

“Belthazar""to be sh.wn Film Soc. 
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Chelsea Girls Andy Warhol 


“There is a short and a long version of this. In 
Brighton, Chelsea Girls consisted of three 35 minute reels: 
in New York and elsewhere Chelsea Girls consisted of l2 
reels of 1200 feet of film, shown in two sets of six reels 
run simultaneously on adjacent sereens over a period of 
34 hours. In the pristine form each reel is. a single. take. 
In the single screen, three reel version, everything is 
ineluded in the form of one fragment taken from each 35 
minute take. One might argue that this was a mutilation 
of the original but the material presented, possibly held 
interest more successfully than the 34 hour original would 
have done. 


The claims that have been made for Warhol assume the 
grandeur of historical myth. -He has been described as the 
undergsround'’s most important Fi lm—naker; almost uniquely 

pevealing "es hew Girection for cinema' Chelsea Girls-is 
‘the ré all thing’, and scaling the peaks of the absolute, 
"As. Cocteau knew, all film is dream, but Chelsea Girls is 
the first dream film to touch bedrock realism" (Tony Rayns 
on Underground Film in ‘Cinema’ Dec. 1968). While 
undoubtedly the abridged film was an interesting experiment 
to watch, offering sparse creative effects, claims ‘of this 
type seem to me to be based on a failure to understand how 
film as film relates to reality. 


The entire film.was shot in a room of the Chelsea 
Hotel in New York. A staged ‘cinema verité' kind of 
visual interview takes place with improvising individuals 
and groups: hip family, high drug addict acts out 
confessor on spotlit couch end interrogates lesbian, two 
lesbians talk, two reclining homosexuals talk, narcissistic 
male sweats in colour and talks, two homosexuals and a 
transvetile talk (humour), masochism mildly demonstrated, 
drug addict injects himself in his arm and ass umes a 
temporary delusion of grandeur, hits girl in rage because he 
is Pope and then God; variations continue and the gallery 
concluces with Nico (plonés girl singer) in colour in the 
spotlight of the light machine wistful and speéchless to a 
musical backrround. rt 


Bedrock realism? 


This kind of film is intended to be a more direct, 
honest’ communication of personalities than anything that 
we have seen before. Unfortunately the speech on most of 
the. soundtrack was di storted beyond the possibility of 
verbal - -eonmunication but putting that aside, the ass umption 
of what is reai Here involves gross self-deception, The 
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people depicted in the film improvise in a genuinely 
saddening exhibition. We gain little insight. We see 

an artificially created ‘topographical’ realism which 
attempts to eliminate totally any kind of interpretation 

on the part ef. the artist - an objective which is an 
impossibility by very nature of the framing and selectivity 
of the camera and the innate fantasy of film itself. 
Because there is next to no editing and cutting in each 
take ‘because that would be a lie' the effect can be mis- 
leading and some would think that this is reality. The 
camera always lies - it is always, to some degree, sub jec~ 
tive and personal. And zooms, which abound in the film, 
from the point of view of communi cating information, do 

not differ very much from the use of close-ups. The way a 
phenoména is seen by the film maker and the experience a 
film takes the viewer through, is a film's most creative and 
dynamic ingredient. 


Warhol's own view is: 


he lighting is bad, the camerawork is bad, the 
projection is bad, but the people are beautiful’. 


tm 


I think he is deceived. Society certainly is not beautiful. 
The film is interesting at certain points - technically a 
nearly empty frame containing a fragmentary image of the 
speaker to a monologue or dialogue on the soundtrack, the 
camera shifting away from the sound and the subject. The 
crucial point is, that in a film about people, surface 
realism and supposedly ‘neutralist! objectivity is not 
objectivity at all but a hoax with nothing to say. If any- 
thing, this creates more @istorted rather than less distorted 
conceptions of reality. All the things we really want to 
know are not discovered. 


George Liebold 


(Brighton Tech. College) 
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Hellfighters (USA 1968) Andrew V.McGlaglen;John Wayne 


This movie gives you an insight,if you need one,into the 
workings of the Hollywood mind.It is en object lesson in how 
to make a commercial movie that isn't. even commercial, judging 
by the empty seats at the Odeon. ; a 

What a marvellous subject this would have been for Howard 
Hawks - the men who put out fires on oil fields all over the world , 
2 courageous expert elite relying completely on their own know- 
ledge experience and skill to keep out of trouble under conditions 
of extreme danger - and he would have had John Wayne in a tailor- 
made part.Nothing it would seem could be easier than to put 
those red outfits,forests of oil derricks,billowing flames, 
exotie locations in front of a camera - the movie practically 
makes itself.What went wrong ? 

Well,they decided thet the business of putting out oil fires 
was too technical to be of real interest so they would play it 
down and get round the technicalities by having a man explain 
what was happening to » boorish TV announcer at the very beginning. 
woman script writer would give the movie human interest by 
puttins the brave little women who sit by biting their finger 
neils in the forefront of the story.To make it quite clear that 
this is. not a picture for men only a great deal of time will 
be spent in heving conversations against expensive looking sets 
and the costumes,of course,are by Hdith Head.“hoever heard of a 
John Weyne picture with costumes by Hdith Head!*hen there is 
a beach party type romance between Kathrine. Ross and wooden old 
Jim Hutton. and our response to the fire fighting is filtered & 
through close-ups of Kathrine Ross full of vacuous perfectly 
made~1p solicitude.And just in case this isn't enough to satisfy 
you there's a bit of flag waving for Uncle .Sam.- as Wayne and 
Hutton put -peid to any *ttempt to create three,four Vietneams by 
performing the impossible and putting out’ three oilfires 
silmultanecously,while under fire from guerilla airplanes.The 
local military show great ingratitude by failing to protect 
these Americans who heave only come to help “enezuelens out. 

(But don't the oilfields belong to the gringos,Senor Wayne ?) 
Anyway its a lousy movie and lousy for the very reason that 
it has no faith in its subjectsit is incapable of showing real 
dangers,men coping with real problems under stress,of showing 
this activity as work since it is committed to a vision in 
whieh this billowing flame and smoke is just so much backdrop 
to the coctail hour. 
Whet this movie shows is that the American hero - even John 


and enabled millions 211 over the world to become involved with 
its values have withered away - and all that is left is the 
dream of affluence,preservation of one's standard of living 
agahnst all comers,the mentality of fortress America.Movies 
Like this,like The Secret Life of An American Wife, xkkex 

aré the sound of America talking to itself and its monotonous 
stuff if you happen to overhear ats Siac Woirtle 


he 


Elvira Madigan (Sweden, 1967) Bo Widerberg; Pia Degermark, Thommy Berggren 


te Dhe Plot ~- Sixten Sparre, nobleman and soldier, deserts the army and 
his. and two children to flee with Elvira Madigan, a tight~- 
ope walker, to Denmark, where they »sass'a summer of idyllic happiness! 
until, penniless, they shoot themselves 


es the Symbols ~ Ropes and gold braid (and knitting; which tie them to 
society; children they want to be like; red on white (spilt wine ona 
white tablecloth, raspberries divped in cream); dark and light (Elvira 
Selling the drawing - in her yellow dress she walks past the grey~sreen 
shops) butterflies (ginek—Lived things that emerge from cocoons); and 
intimations of mortality; Sixten carressing Elvira with a razor in his 
hand, the shot of Zlvira pensive in the foreground while in the back- 
ground an out-of-focus gardener deputises as Old Father Time. 


¢ the Visuals - figures isolated against flat landscapes and seascapes; 
Elvira and Sixten lying pc aoa in a pool of light seen from the distance 
between*the prison bars cf two dark tree trunks; Bone Sipe of the hard 
metallic coins in their palms; shot after shot of the lovers togeth er, 


seen behind stalks of corn, trees etc. ~ i.e. as part of nature. 


art), Felilini (on the 


be Rete. rences ~ Le Bonheur (Wi Ze e 
hall), Renoir (passion), 


beach), Hammer filus (after they 


and Lelouche (sentimentality é 


Widcerberg at no point in the film shows us what Elvira and Sixten 
ere searching for beyond happiness. Their happiness is first equated: 
with innocence. The film opens with a girl's legs crossing the screen, 
and eg cuts te the lovers; suddenly Sixten leaps ey Seng by a bee. 
power laughs, chen cries, ‘Come to med' as if he were her baby. He then 

rawls to eer in a baby+like hin. From ihe 
beginning | the lovers’! happines S wu Jlued >dy Plashbacks to their 
respective pasts, and by Sixten's ca -ressing Elvira, razor in hand. So 
far so send. but Widerberg draws out a 20 minute short into a very loose 


full- ee, feature weepic. In Se eee ae the film without expanding the 

situation the lovers find thenselves in (e.g. by pointing to its essential 
paucity), Widerberg stretches shots to scenes (eeg. Sixten putting on 

i ry jacket again) and vainfully underlines his shots: Elvira 

x f her cosmopolitan friends, thus she meets the Italian musicians 

oe ill play later for the hotel guests. Elvira has no evening waer, so 
rere follows a shot of her locking at and fingering a velvet table cloti: 

it is black). Next scene: slow pan over the guests; surprise, surprise, 

wivira has a black velvet shawl con. 
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fhis is simply bad cinema. But what is 
i 


worse is Widerberg'’s attitude 

to the lovers. As m progresses, we see them outside society miming 
tne reles of a married couple, from hen leymocn to squabbles. Widerberg 

shows himself te be aware that their es capism impractical and false, 

but nenetheless he condones it. hen they quarrel Widerberg asks us to 

feel their pain which can only be relieved by Lovemaking; he never 

invites us to criticise then as mistaken. Thus when a fellow officer tells 
ixten that his wife has attcmpted Suicide, Widerberg sets the scene up 

in such a way that the lovers set our syiipathy and no blame: he has the 


officer speak knowing Elvira will hear the conversation. 


The lovers’ helplessness e enphasised, but no more. They are 
fated to die, yet never in th ilm dco they achieve their fate and make 
it meaningful to themselves. Nor ieee Widerberg make their fate nean- 
ingful to us. 


‘Butterflies die, period. But the scream of the butterfly, now 
that's something else. 


The Pawnbroker (USA 1963) S.Lumet; Rod Steiger. 


If the auteur theory (to which I subsribe) has one weakness, 
it lies in its proponents’ tendency to dismiss a director on 
viewing only a fraction of his work. Poor Sidney Lumet has; by 
this malpractice, been maligned by those who have seen only his 
more pretcntious, less successful, films (e.g. Stage Struck), 
but who have not discovered his two bettcr films - The Hill 
(ruined, unfortunately, by the very last shot), and The Pawn- 
broker, which merits, at least, serious consideration. ~ 


The pawnbroker (Rod Steiger) is an immigrant Jew living in 
a bourgeois suburb of New York; and his pawnshop is in Harlem. 
Yet he enters into neither world and is portrayed, at first, 
as a cotd, unemobional man, going about his daily business with 
ac Little interruption as possible. He takes on a Puerto Rican 
assistant and teaches him the minutiae of weighing gold, test- 
ing silver, book-keeping, etc. ' 


The reason for this extreme repression is shown in flash- 
back. First is shown the picnie - the young man, his beautiful 
wife, and two children playing in the cornfield. Later, cut 
into the vresent of the narrative are the scenes of the concen- 
tration caup, his wife as the Nazis‘' whore, his son's death. 
These horrible memories flash on and off as he is shown at his 
work and at home. 


The pawmbroker has withdrawn from involvement in society 
to become a cypher - a Jewish moneylender. Though he does not 
directly lend to capitalists, he orops up the system. He is the 
primitive banker - by charging high rates of interest he ex- 
ploits the poor whites and negroes. 


In the beginning the pawnbrokéer is shown as unable to 
form any connection petween the past and his present, mere, 
existence. But gradually the realisation comes that his cus- 
tomers are the persecuted of present-day New York and that, far 


AK. 

‘from having contracted out of society, he is very deeply in~ 
volved in perpetrating a crime against these people. When the 
prostitute comes to offer herself for money he begins to show 
some shock. Images of the past and present begin to merge. On 

the subway train he looks round at the sad, desperate, faces 
and the scene cuts to the German train with the pathetic Jews 
on board; the camera's circular pa appears continuous, but 
v 


r 
n 
the images cut smoothly between pas 


t and oresent. 


And as the realisation of his real role in present society 
dayms, the pawmbroker starts, self-consciously, to give his 
elients extra money, tc listen. to them. The visual points of 
reference within the shop chanze constantly. 


At this time he is courted by a self-effacing, timid, woman 
with liberal ideas who comes to make collections for charity. 
But the pawnbroker looks just as ill at ease in her flat drink- 
ing tea from her delicate china, and answering her probing 
questions, as he does in the company of his suburban relatives 
and their crass chat about daily trivia -— he rejects the woman. 


At the end the Puerto Rican is killed trying to save the 
pammbroker's life, during a raid in which, initially, he was 
one of the gang. The pawnbroker, now appreciating his ow com- 
plicity in the harsh Harlem society from which the boy comés, 
tries to mutilate himself with the symbol of his own economic 
Status - he brings his palm down towards his bill spike. He 
hesitates, and dejectedly walks out into the strest past the 
dead body. But the shot eontinues into the uplifting final 
erane up leaving the paywnbroker disappearing into the crowd , 

a changed man unable to deny his suilt in his role in society. 


Pauline Jones 
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* The BFR in conjuatiion with the British Film Institute is organizing 
a seminer on the 'tauteurt theory and its relation to Hitchock,to take 

place at the University on the afternoon of Friday I4th March. The seminar 
paper will be delivered by Peter Wollen. Anyone interested should contact 
Phil Hardy at the Review's address. 

* Film society showings(e.g. the University Film Soc.) are open to all 
those interested,even if they are not members of the college or University. 
The entrance fee is usually 2/6. 

* The Regional Film Theatre: the terms of membership have finally 
been worked out. Full Membership: .1cIs per year; 10/6 for senior citizens 
and Film Society members. Associate Membership: members of Film Societies 
associated to the B.F.I. are already members of the Regional Theatre ,and 
on presentation of their Film Soc.card will be admitted to members—only 
shows,aithough they will not have the regular programme sent to them, 
Students who want to become associate members can do so by paying fel 
before March 3Ist and having their registration cards stampec. The general 
public will be admitted to all but members-only shows. 

* The Film Theatre ageins there now scems to be a strong possibility 
that the Jacey's Friday night late stows will be continued. These would 
probably consist of an action film (e.g. @ gangster,western or war film) 

or a ‘mystery and imaginationt film (e.g. surrealist ,horror ete.)% The 

idea behind the Friday shows is that the audience should participate in 
selecting the films,so if you have ary suggestions send them to the Review. 
* From the Evening Argus:"Brighton Education Committee's Young Adult's 
Centre are organizing a course 'Hollywood and After! ,at Burwash Place on 
March I5-16.,,,1¢+ is described as 'an exciting especially for those who 
like looking at and discussing old films!....Applications for the course 
should arrive no later than March 3 at the Youth and Community Office, 

T38 Queens Road ,Brighton BNI 3WB. 

* Fall of the House of Usher: we couldn't sce it, unfortunately, 


because the rights to the film have just expired so that it now has no 


C423 oh PR . 
* A qoute to ond with: "I always wanted to be 2 ballet dancer" 
A .Warhole, 
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LETTERS. 


Dear Sir, 

I was interested but a bit baffled to read David Morse's 
review of Bullit in your last issue.In the first part of the 
article he seems concerned to fight a battle which I thought was 
over years ago, that of the ‘art movie’ (or folksong)versus the 
Hollywood (or Tin Pan Alley) product. I agree that in the late 
fifties every weekend critic would fall over packwards in praise 
of.a film,provided it was in a foreagn language (preferably Scand- 
inavian) and made ‘profound statements’. Surely nowadays the 
danger is quite the revers¢, that there is a huge critical 
industry involved in digging up the unique vision of (say) Andre 


alfa 


de Toth from under the accumulated detrietus provided by 
producers’ ulcers,writers' nervous breakdowns,continuity girls' 
broken pencils,technicolour processing tanks peed into by 
passing dogs,etc., etc.Hundreds of pages of our film magazines 
are devoted to long and boring interviews probing the motiv- 
ations of second and third rate Hollywood directors. 


Which brings me to BulliteWhen all is said and done,your 
reviewer omitted to point out that this is a pretty lousy film 
One: could say the point at issue is not Peter Yates’ assignment 
but his failure to do anything with it. The ideas raised by your 
reviewer are of interest in the study of U.S. society,but not 
specifically connected with Bullit. The impression I gained was 
of: an interesting script bulging with ideas thrown up by the 1 
last few years' succession of ‘West Coast' detective films 
(Harper » Point Blank, etc.) thrown to someone with no feeling 
for the society which gave them birthe 


Yates' failure lies in his mishandling of the techniques of 
which he has evident mastery. For the first half hour, when the 
scene is setand the ingredients of the plot produced,one usually 
finds a director using very little ‘camera Techniqué'in his 
shots -very little movement,except for a revelatory pan of track. 
Yates, on the other hand manages things in a frenzy of crancs 
and jump cuts, together with some of the most complicated and 
horrible wipes ever seen in a Hollywood film.Most of these effects 
are meaningless. Bullit enters a room,merely arriving at a party 
and is shot from an amazingly low angle,framed by fhe calves of 
the guests.He makes a highly @namatic and imposing figure, but 
the whole effect is unconnected with the character's situation. 


Once the action starts, the'direction' doesn't get quite so 
obtrusive,and the chases and fights are at a high standard of 
competence,but the only thing I was left with at the end was 
the idea that San Francisco looks quite a nice place to live- 


which presumably wasn't the intention. 


A good comparison might be made with Ken Russell's Billion 
Dollar. Brain. Also at the tail end of a ware of successful 
films,it is similarly loaded dow with a very complicated plot, 
star actor,a huge amount of gimmicryand a lot of borrowingfrom 
other directors (usually quite intentional). Similarty it 
fails completely even to get to terms with its genre,let alone 
add anything to it. 


Can it be that BBCTV is producing a race of master tech- 
nicians with nothing to say that will fill a big screen and 
two hours viewing time? 

Yours, 


Geoff Jonese 
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